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weatWO,NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARIES: THE RIVERSIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ww > N . ante |A Series of Volumes devoted to History, Biography, Mechanics, 
orcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. Travel, Natural Llistory, and Adventure With Maps, Por- 


“ Worcester’s Dictionaries should be used by the youth of the country, and adopted in the common traits, etc. 
schools.” —New York Evening Post. 


WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 2 George Washington: An Historical Biography. ‘by tone & 
The STANDARD in SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, and DEFINITION. Birds through an Opera Glass. By Florence A. Merriam. 


‘ _ADOPTED AND USED Iv \4. Up and Down the Brooks. By Mary E. Bamrorp. 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, | 5 < ; 


: - |5. Coal and the Coal Mines. By Homer GREENE. 
Lowell, Salem, Washington, and hundreds of th hout ; . : . 
. the United ered reo gaa ~osuimeas \6. A New England Girlhood, Outlined from Memory. By Lucy 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR NORTH CAROLINA, WEST VIRGINIA, | LakCOM. 


_ AND VIRGINIA. |\7. Java: The Pearl of the East. By Mrs. 8S. J. HicGinson 


HE publishers take pleasure in announcing the complete revision of their well-known series of 8. Girls and Women. By E. CHESTER. 
Worcester’s School Dictionaries, based upon the latest edition of the Unabridged Diction- 


ary. So marked have been the changes of late in our language, that 1t has been determined to | 
supersede the present series of school dictionaries by one so essentially new as to embrace all the OTHER VOLU MES IN PREPARATION. 
new words in common use, with such extensions and modifications in certain words not 


new ws usuage requires, New type, new illustrations, and new plates have been employed 
in the producuon of these books. 

















CRITICAL POINTS. 


° “The story of the Revolution, |The War of Independence, by John Fiske) as Mr, Fiske tells it, is 
one of surprising interest. His treatment is a marvel of clearness and comprehcnsiveness : discard 


ing non-essential detaiis, he selects with a tive historic instinct the main currents of history, traces 
eer a them with the utmost prec.sion, and telis the whole story in a masterly fashion. His little volume 
will be a text-book for older quite as much as for young readers.”—Christian Union, New York 





This great book is the standard authority in use among American schools and 
colleges, American orators, writers, poets, and statesmen, people of education, THE FAVORITE “All kinds of science and scientific information is, at this day, brought down from its high points 
or ae lentes Aimentens newspapers and magazines. The New York Tribune re i 
5 , 


" to the lower and more even ground of the young students’ understanding This book (Coal and 
of Mare says,— ) i } i ( T 
wn — oie : ‘ the Coal Mines, by Homer Greene}, is a good example of that truth. The exhaustive theme of 
ontneste —— ied for Setese years used Worcester’s as its own DICTIONARY coal and coal mining is made so concise and simple that a child can thoroughly comorehend it 
rel SI Z and pronunciation. ivery other large New York paper, The author covers the ground of study in a simpte and interesting way, and furnishes illustrations 
as well as a great multitude of other publications, makes use of Worcester’s Un- OF THE to make the words clearer.”’"— New York School Jvurnal. 
abridged, and as the latter publication, is the largest American Gictionary in 


existence, we offer it to our readers unhesitatingly. One word ought to be said ° : 
about the cheap reprints of old dictionaries, on which the copyrights have ex- ENGLISH Price to Teachers, 64 cents prepaid. 
ired. No American citizen would want one of those antiquited volumes in tire 

house. They contain a great number of errors in spelling. They do not have the 


nig rte girlie. the"onlysicionary sorts havo te! LANGUAGE! | HOUSHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


FOR SALE BY ALI BOOKSELLERS. - 4 Park Street, BOSTON, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and li] Market ot., PHILADELPHIA. 11 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGC. 


For School Use. ‘‘The Young Folk’s Library of Temperance Song.” JOHN W. TUFTS, Musical Euitor. 


16 Pages, 8 beautiful Songs, Now Keady, Price, 10 cts., $8.00 per 100. 
Tem erance So f) S FIRST SERIES, . A single copy will be mailed to any teacher, on receipt of 10 cents. 
® SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 




















PC RT E kK New Normal First Reader, PUBLISHERS OF |Raub’s Lessons in English, 

New Normal Second Reader, Raub’s Practical Crammar, 
AND New Normal Third Reader, Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 

COATES New Normal Fourth Reader, Raub’s Complete Arithmetic, 

3 New Normal Fifth Reader, Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
rn ae Buckwalter’s Primary Speller Brown’s Academic Algebra, 

400 CHESTNUT STREET, Buckwalter’s > ormaloe ee Speller, Sharpless’s Pane and Solid Ceometry, 
PHILADELPHIA. Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, Sharpless’s Ceometry and Trigonometry, 
{184 WABASH AVENUE, Dunglison’s School Physiology, Baker's Philosophy, 

CHICAGO. Practical System Penmanship, (6 Nos.) Baker’s Chemistry, 
86 BROMFIELD STREET, Practical System Tracing, (© Nos.) Scull’s Mytho'ogy. 
BOSTON. Descriptive Catalogue and Introduction Price Lists sent on application. 








FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: No.5 


Good Music Books. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elesrents of Music (8 pages) Brief 
but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. TSame Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The following Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. 5; 


FEW MORE — arge < ve—! ermit There v7as—All Among the Barley—All by the Shady Greenwood Tree—All Night thro’ thy Slumbers— Alphabet Song—Anna 
Son EE EE BORA Shape to Rene Oe Ta ene Else to Do—A Spring fone As the Golden Stars—Autumn Leaves—A Wet Sheet anda Fléwing Sea—Battl Prayer—Ben Bolt 
—Bibabutzeman—Bid Me Good-Bye—Birdling, Why Sing in Forest Wide ?—Birds in the Night—Blest Be the Tie that Binds -Bleib Bei Mir—Bright Star of Hope—Brother, Thou and I—Christmas Song 
Cock Robin and Jenny Wren—Come, All Ye Jolly Shepherds—Come Back te Erin--Cume, Holy Ghost—Come let us Join our Cheerful Songs—Come Rest in This Bosom—Come to the Meadows—Cor 
the Soft Twilight Falls—Confide ye Aye in Providence—Cracovian Maid—Cuddle Doon—Dance on Forever—Departed Days—Depth of Mercy !—Distant Shore—Don t Leave Your Mother, Tom—Dream 
Dreamland—Dream on Young Hearts—Eden of Love—Eve’s Lamentation—Fair Land of Poland—Farewell, My Peaceful Vale—Farewell Forever—I arewell, Those Happy Hours—Father, on Thee I Call 
ot Roses—Fiddle-dee-dee—Fine Old English Gentleman—Flowerets Blooming—Foot Traveler—Fox and Goose—Friends that We Never Forget—From Every Stormy Wind—Gaily Our Boat Glides—Gaily Sings 
the Lark—God Hath Sent His Angels—Going to Market—Golden Shore—Good-Bye at the Door—Good-Night—Good Shepherd—Grave of Bonaparte—Green Fields of America—Gum Tree Canoe—Hail! Thou 
Once Despised Jesus !—Hallelujah Chorus—Hark ' iis the Angelus—Heart Ache for Home—Home Again—Home, Fare Thee Well !—Home of My Childhood—Honor His Holy Name—Hot Cross Buns 


ne when 
Faces 


Feast 


How Bright 
and Fair—How Fair Art —Hush ! Javes Rolling in—I’d Offer Thee this Hand of Mine—I Gave Her a Rose—I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord—I'll Hang My Harp on a Willow—Iika Blade o’ Grass—I Love 
istthe Pussy—I’m Not Myself ot Allin Berry Chorue—in the Golden Eventide—I Sat Beneath the Maples Old—I Saw a Ship a Sailing—I've Come Across the Sea—Jenny Lind’s Bird Song—Jessie, the Flower of 


umblane—Jesus, My ven i y yudith. Our God Alone can Save us—Land of Dreams—Landing of the Pilgrims—Last Night When All Was Still—Light and Rosy be Thy Slumbers—London Bridge 
~—Lo! the Son of pete haw aaa pow a Gun Eiminic. Majestic Sweetness—March, March—My Maryland—Mary Morrison—Meet Me by Moonlight Alone—Mid Scenes of Confusion—Mistress Santa 
Claus—Monarch of the Woods—Mountain Boy—Murmuring Sea—Music at Nightfall—Music of Labor—Must I Leave Thee, Paradise !—Must I Then Leave ?— Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone New Hail Columbia 
—Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen—Now All the Bells are Ringing—October Gave a Party—Oh, Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie ?—< »h, for a Thousand Tongues—Oh, Loved Italia—Oh, Sister Dear—Oh, Solemn Hour 

Oh, Who So Gay and Free ?—Old, Old Song—Once Again—One or Two—On Foot I Gaily Take my Way—On the Mountains—On Tombigbee River—Our Flag o'er us Waving—Our Home is on the Sea—Our Way 
Across the Sea—O What Can You Tell Peaceful Fold—Peace on Earth—Pierrot—Rhyme of the Rail—Ring On, Sweet Angelus— Rose of Lucerne— Round the Corner—Row thy Boat Lightly—Safe Home at Last— 
Safely Thro’ Another Week—Sailing—Saints’ Sweet Home—Saw ye my Saviour ?—Sigh Not o'er Toil and Trouble—Silently, Silently—Sing it Over—Slave Hymns: Keep Me From Sinking Down, The Lily of the 
Valley, Many Thousand Gone—Sleep Baby Dear—Slee Sleep My Darling—Sometimes I: Dream—Song of the Children—Song of the May—Sorry her Lot—Speed, My Bark—Stay, My Darling, Stay—Still So 
Gently o'er Me Stealing—Swedish Cradle Son Gunite and Cloud—Swiss Girl—The Storm—The Strawberry Girl—The Sweet By-and-By —Take Back the Heart—The Bairnies Cuddle Doon at Nicht—The 
Birds Must Know—The Campbells Are Comin The "Distant Shore—The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring—The Light House—The Lord into His Garden Comes—The Mercy Seat—The Scout—The Tear—The 
Time of the Singing of Birds—There’s a Gueen Hill Far Away—There is Dew for the Flow’ret—The Weary are at Rest—This is my Dream—Thou art So Near and yet So Far—Thy Voice Is Near—'Tis God Who 
Ordains Me—Tit- Willow—Too Late ! Too Late |—Tramp, Tramp, Tramp |—True Love is Sweet—Uncle Ned—Wandering in the May Time—Wandering Willie— Wearing of the Green—We'll go to the Mountains 
~ We'll Laugh at Care and Sorrow—We May Be Ha y vet—W at Means this Glory?—When I Come—When Night Comes o’er the Plain—When the Boats Come Home—When the Kye Come Hame—When the 
Soft Twilight Falls—When this Cruel War is Over When We Arrive at Home—When Wild the Night and Dark—Where Gadie Rins—Wide-W ide-Wenne— Within this Sacred Dwelling— Words, Vain Words— 

¢ Golden Lamps of Heaven—Y’heave ho, My Lads—You and Me—Young May Moon—Zephyr of Night{all. @[Reading matter relating to Music.] No Leaf turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. . 


* PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, . To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 
Boards, 50. Cents, ak which petees ary | will ce turalshed Yor I introduction. Send Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. Correspondence is cordiall y invited, 
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QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatts, 


FOR SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES. 


Send for List 
of Catalogues. 











ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THR WORLD. 







ANDREWWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts, of ail 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
ess Krasers 
and Crayons, 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.8 

Plain, incisive andcompiete. Send for circular 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 

76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave. n. Chsenge, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco 





RYERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description. 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED! 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDINC. 
100,000 Daily users. 











THE most DURABLE. 

Single Case, No.1 - $70.00 
Double Case, “ 2 . - - 85.00 
New Special, “« 3, - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and 
Circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 237 Broaoway, New Yorn. 


14 West 4TH Street, Cincinnati, 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


EnauisH Factory, Coventry, ENGLAND. 


°. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





MIMBOGRAPE 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 
Makes 3,000 copies of one origimal writing, Draw- 
ing, Music, etc. 1,600 copies of one original 
Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 40,000 
users. Send for circular and sample of work. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Street, KEW YORK. 








A manual for the use 
of Educational Material. 
Nineteen chapters, 116 
pages. 

Price, 25 cents by mail. 

This book is_ pro- 
nounced the best thing of 
the kind ever published. 
It will interest you, what- 


~& ever your grade. 
(°; QQ At least four depart- 
® ments of instruction are 
being carried on simul- 
taneously in the lowest grades of our best primary schools—Language 
Work, Form Study, the Teaching of Color, and Number Work. Each of 
them should be given an important place in the ungraded school, and 
for this reason they are defined and explained in detail in the pages of 

this book. 

If you wish your orders filled promptly for Helps For Ungraded 
Schools, say that you saw the advertisement in THr SCHOOL JoURNAL, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 
WE PUBLISH 


Green'eaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, Trigonomet 
Our Language, by Southworth & God ard. 
Elements of Composition and ot by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Read 
Our Republic : : A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s ee and American Literature. 
tudents’ Series of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We shall publish on May 1, in the 


BRADBURYS EATON'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


A New Primary Arithmetic, entitled “ LESSONS IN NUMBER,” 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, A.M., Supt. of Schools, City of Caum- 
bridge, Mass, This new work has some admirable features peculiar 
to itself, and differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto 
published. It may also profitably accompany any other series of 
arithmetics that are in use. A copy will be sent for examination, to 
school officers and teachers, on request, 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 




















Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER, With Maps and 2 seme peg 


The leading characteristics > this beautiful work are: -considered and well-wntten Texts 


Logical Division into Periods; ve Method; the insertion of of To ft Ane ty Review, 
as well asa full set of eeathous On xt and Maps; Accurate, C! ; Beau tuful 
w i. aes te e cays ' Icis 


Price. 
nited States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 & 2 Astor PLace, New York. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Illustrations; Su echanical ay TF Lo 
the best-equip L. - F —- ever issued in the Uni 





In Northern Montana. FreeLands, New towns along the Great Northern 


Health, New Towns, New Railways, New| J(( op |Ry- Line in Minnesota, Dakota and 

ines, a Rates, se ~ ay a ma Ra » openings ad hale 
; uide Boo tacturers, Merchants a ec! cs. 
Wealth \G"pis't A, GREAT NORTHERN | More. |Write FL. Warrsey, G. P. & T. A., 


RAILWAY: Bt. Paul, Minn. G.N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 





ESTERBROOKS PENS: 


wae 6333-4 NUMBERS 
8-333-444. 
BY ALL STAT‘ONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenye, 


New York. 
Importers and Manufacturers vy 


Chemical and 
Physical Apparatus, 


Chemicals, Minerals, etc, 


SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger. 
man and Bohemian Glassware, Balances, 
Weights, Burners, Collections of Minerals, 
Crystals, Metals, etc. 








BULLOCK ry CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


=" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnisbed on application. 


trea Brain 
Horsford s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food, It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and _ imparts 
thereto new life and energy, 
Dr. F. W. LyTLe, Lebanon, III, says: 
‘*T have personally used it with marked 


advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 





Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
‘*T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 


and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
“‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk, 


What’s the News / 


There’s one disadvantage 1 
the roll of continuous film as 
generally used. One may shoot 
and shoot and not know 
whether he is hitting the mark 
or not. 

The Waterbury Camera (our 
make) is so arranged that 4 
single film or plate may be use 
to test the roll of contiuvous 
film, in other words, the camera 
is made to interchange 10 
holder with plate holder. AD 
advantage isn’t it? Scovill 
a a Co., 423 Broome street, 
N, 
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‘THERE is great interest over the revelation of the 

census. As far as can be ascertained the 
following are some of the principal points already 
settled: New York City has a population of 1,627,- 
000; Chicago, of 1,085,000; Philadelphia is about the 
same, probably a little less. Brooklyn’s estimate is 
900,000. We have not heard from St. Louis. The 
metropolis of New York is shown to contain some- 
thing over 3,000,000 people. By metropolis we mean 
a district that is directly tributary to a central city ; 
thus Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Mt. Vernon, Yonkers, and Long Island City, and 
many smaller suburbs draw their population direct- 
ly from this city. Tens of thousands of men and 
women come to New York from these towns every 
morning, and return every evening. If all the sur- 
rounding country were formed into the one city of 
Manhattan, it would cover no larger an area than is 
now covered by London, or even Chicago. Yet the 
population of both of these cities is constantly com- 
pared with New York. If London has 4,000,000 
and Chicago 1,085,000, New York has 3,000,000 and 
over. It is the duty of teachers to note these facts 
when referring to the comparative population of 
our larger cities, 





A STATE superintendent writes as a postscript to 
his letter, ‘‘ Just tell us what you would do if 
you could.” 

The man who is a state superintendent should 
aim at these things: 

1. To have uniform examinations in the state. 

2. To issue limited certificates; for example, 
third grade for one year, second grade for two years, 
first grade for three or five years. 

Then when the limit of the certificate has been 
reached, the next higher must be aimed at; for 
exampie, one who has had the third grade must get 
a second grade or go out, and so of the rest. 

3. To organize the diploma grade into a board of 
directors to have charge of a county training school 
to aid the third, second, and first grade teachers to 
move on and to prepare. 

4. To have in each county a county training 
school to meet in the summer, for four, six, or 
eight weeks, directed by the board of education, 
normal graduates, and the county superintendent. 
In the other eight months this school should be in 
session on Saturdays; open free to all who were in 
its three classes, viz.; third, second, and first 
grade teachers —these it is supposed are teaching. 
This school, it must be said in passing, is to be a school 
where good teachers are actually seen teaching. 

6. To recognize the diplomas of other states. 

Here is the outline of the work that every state 
superintendent should aim to accomplish. It is 
simply a plan to get into the schools teachers with 
training , to occupy the place of the experimenters. 





DURING the past few weeks two fatal assaults 

by teachers upon pupils have been reported. 
A newspaper last week reported that, on an order 
granted by Judge Underwood, Dr. H. E. Allison, of 
the State Insane Asylum, and five other physicians 
held a post mortem examination of the body of 
Earl Ames, the fifteen-year-old school-boy who was 
assaulted by his school teacher, a few weeks ago 
and died from the injuries. The body is buried in 
the village of Scipio, in Cayuga county. The 
grand jury has indicted the teacher for assault. 
The doctors have not reported the result of the post- 
mortem, but it is rumored that a warrant for a 
more serious charge will be sworn out. The teacher 
is supposed to be in Canada. 

A few weeks ago a similar report came from New 
Haven, where an investigation is now being held 
for the purpose of finding the truth in the case. 
These circumstances show us that teachers cannot 
be too careful in punishing their pupils. If corporal 
punishment becomes necessary the greatest effort 
should be put forth, first to be certain that the ends 
of justice will be served by it, and secondly that in 
its execution no permanent bodily injury is in- 
flicted. But after all it does seem to us that it is 
about time to let the whole thing go by as a relic of 
the middle ages when the people were more ignor- 
ant as to the laws of human motive than we now 
are. We have opposed whipping, pinching, ‘sit- 
ting on nothing,” holding out the Bible at arm's 
length, and such inflictions of the old times of 
ignorance, too benighted for us to look back upon 
with any degree of allowance. ; 





A PERUSAL of the reports of the addresses by 

the college presidents to the graduating classes 
shows one serious defect. Not one, as far as they 
have been perused, ask the attention of these 
young men to the enormous importance of the com- 
mon schools, There is one body of men that talk of 
elementary education; we refer to the Catholic 
clergy; they talk, and they build houses. The 
Protestant clergy let the common schools go to the 
dogs, and so do the college presidents. They will 
wake up some time. 





In a village where there were two churches, both 
Protestant, the teacher had never received a call 
from either minister during the three years she had 
taught there! How many such places are there! 
The temperance people see the importance of teach- 
ing the children about the evils of alcohol—but they 
must steadily visit the schools. 





[° is interesting to watch the progress of educa- 

tional thought in those countries just waking 
up from the sleep of centuries. India, Burmah, 
China, Turkey, Persia, and Japan are instances. 
But no nation is making more rapid progress 
towards the best kind of civilization than Japan. 
In an outline of the last report of the Japanese 
minister of education that was recently published in 
The Nation, we find that in the whole country 
there are 10.862 school districts; the total popula- 
tion being 39,701,594, and the children of school age 
numbering 6,740,929. The total number of teachers 
is 62,372, and there are in its various schools 2,800,- 
000 children. In addition to common schools a sea- 
side laboratory has been established on Yeddo bay 
for the study of marine life. Advanced courses in 
art and science are to be found in the university. 
High-class commercial schools; schools of fine art; 
schools of music; schools for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind ; law courses in German, French, and English; 
libraries and museums, all form a part of this 
admirable system. The Imperial University at 
Tokio has 864 students; and there is also in the 
same city an academy, made up of eminent native 
scholars, who publish a magazine and are compiling 
an encyclopzedia. Among the teachers in the Japa- 
nese schools are nearly two hundred Europeans; 
while among the men who have furnished text- 
books or have otherwise contributed to this remark- 
able educational progress are found the names of 
many Japanese who have studied in our own schools 
and colleges. This isa remarkabe record. But we 
must remember that the Japanese have been, for 
ages, far in advance of all other oriental nations, 
and it seems certain that in the future they are to 
keep this pre-eminence. 





Most of the members of the senior class, Rutgers 
“" College, have decided on their future occupa- 
tions. The ministry will claim the largest number. 
Three will become lawyers, three will go to Chica- 
go, one will engage in railroading, one will become 
a chemist, one a real estate broker, one will study 
electricity, one will be a chemist, one will be a gov- 
ernment civil engineer at Bogota; four will teach, 
and seven will find their careers in the business 
world. But of these seven how many will the future 
Carnegie find? Judging from the history of the 
past we are safe in predicting that he will find 
possibly one, probably none. If all graduates this 
year follow the example of Rutgers’, Andrew Car- 
negie is about right in saying that the college grad- 
uate is not found in the business world. 





— 


‘Tne JournaLof June 28 has received commenda- 

tion ffom a wide field. ‘‘It issurely the hand- 
somest educational paper ever issued,” said one 
who has a page advertisement. It has been our 
desire to have people know there is an ‘* educational 
world.” Many who have drawn salaries out of the 
educational treasury for twenty-five years are not 
aware of that fact. 

Now what have the readers of THE JoURNAL done, 
on their side ? 

Twenty-five cents will purchase twenty-five 
postal cards; if, on these, requests are written to 
the publishers whose advertisements appeared in 
those pages, a mass of information will be received 
of the most valuable character, such as no teacher 
should be without. 
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THE PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





Weare rapidly coming to value the educational 
influence of gymnastic exercises. The old Atheni- 
ans knew its worth as their gymnasia abundantly 
show. They believed that physical and mental de- 
velopment are mnseparably connected. For hun- 
dreds of years teachers have ignored this dogma, 
but now they are coming slowly but surely to ap- 
preciate its wonderful importance. A famous Lon- 
don society,called the National Physical Recreation 
Society, recently gave an exhibition which the old 
Greeks would have been delighted to have seen. 
There were at first exercises and gymnastics as per- 
fect in their separate branches as those of profession- 
al athletes and acrobats, including boxing. A fast 
and furious game of foot-ball followed, the players 
apparently enjoying it as much as the spectators, 
who were never more delighted than when the 
‘‘ leather ” fell among them, a hundred hands being 
stretched out to return the ball, occasioning a little 
private scuffle in emulation of that in the arena. 
The ‘‘ Running Maze” in which 300 members of the 
National Physical Recreation and other societies 
joined, looked like a glorified ‘‘ Follow My Leader,” 
dazzling, involved, labyrinthine, and breathless be- 
yond description. But excellent of their kind as all 
these numbers of the program were, they paled 
almost to insignificance before the great feature of 
the evening, as supplied by the students of the Col 
lege and Academy of Music for the Blind. 

Even the best informed were hardly prepared for 
the exhibition of skill, dexterity, and accuracy of 
the students in the performances they went through. 
There was not a single flaw in the precision of move- 
ment, time, or drill. Girls and boys alike went 
through their evolutions, their gymnastics, their 
high and low jumps, their exercises on the horizon- 
tal bars, their concerted and set pieces to the sound 
of music, evincing neither fear nor doubt. They 
have a healthy, robust confidence in their powers, 
and fearlessly obey a command they feel themselves 
perfectly able to execute. Among other feats eight 
of the students, at a word, formed themselves at a 
pyramid, standing on each others’ shoulders ; at a 
second word they dropped gracefully tothe ground. 
When the gymnastics ended, a long tandem-shaped 
tricycle for six riders was brought in, followed by 
several ‘‘ fours” and ‘‘twos” each steered by a see- 
ing person, the other riders being blind, and they 
performed a series of intricate figures and evolu- 
tions, the ‘‘rear steerers” apparently as much at 
their ease as their leaders, although it was evident 
that the slightest mistake in the manipulation of 
the handles would have resulted in a “spill.” 
Even forewarned, the spectator is unable to detect 
at any time that he is not watching boys and girls 
in the full possession of all their senses, and having 
learned to develop them to the utmost range of their 
possibilities. The correspondent from whom we 
gather these facts says, ‘‘ It is quite as impossible to 
detect how they acquire their security and pro- 
ficiency, and what mysterious signals or communi- 
cation from mentors supplement the want of sight.” 

Some critics may ask, what has all this to do with 
education? Much, every way, as even those who are 
most conservative are compelled to admit. We are 
material in this life, and only through the material 
can we get at the spiritual and mental. We are 
coming rapidly to realize this fact, and it is a good 
thing that we are. 
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SHORTENING COLLEGE COURSES. 


The recent proposition to shorten the Harvard 
College course from four years to three, has been 
received with both approbation and disapprobation. 
The sticklers for the old curriculum of John Sturm 
and the English public schools and universities of 
the Sixteenth century don't like it, but the newer 
and more progressive educators approve of the 
plan. About the most foolish remark made con- 
cerning it has come from President Warren, of the 
Boston University, who suggests that every other 
college shall retain its present four years’ course 
and simply notify all students of their successful 
completion of the junior year by conferring upon 








them at that point the title of A. B. (Harvard.) 


President Warren might better have said that every 
other college shall retain its present course and 
when students shall have completed four years 
work, they shall graduate them with a certificate 
admitting them to Harvard. No first classacademy 
has a course of study less thorough than Harvard 
had a hundred years ago. Its old graduates, were 
they boys again, could not enter their alma mater. 
As colleges stiffen and lengthen their curricula, so 
must the preparatory schools. This process of 
increase has reached such a limit that only those 
who are expecting to enter one of the learned pro- 
fessions care to go to college, and second, the strain 
on young men is so great that many of them break 
down, and a part of those who do not, resort to 
unfair means of passing their examinations. The 
boy who expects to make a business man, cannot 
afford to spend ten or eleven years in pulling Greek 
roots and working out impracticable problems in 
the higher mathematics which will in no way fit 
him for business, except in general. As it now is, 
it takes the utmost energy of both body and mind 
for ten of the best years of early life to get through 
college and rank well in the classes. When the 
young graduate is through he wakes up to find that 
his untutored friend, whom he thought a dolt, is a 
young business man, with good prospects for the 
future, while he has no sort of knowledge of even 
the elements of buying and selling, and getting on 
in the world. His only alternative is to enter a pro- 
fession. This he does in nine cases out of ten. 
Now what we need is more freedom and flexibility 
in our college courses, and less regard for the 
degrees they bring. We have fallen on new days, 
and there is no reason why a dozen parallel courses 
could not be outlined, each leading to some scholas- 
tic recognition, and many of them preparing direct- 
ly for the active duties of life. 

But somebody says we must have mental culture. 
So we must, but is it a fact that the old college 
classical course gives the best training possible ? 
We believe not. What of science? What of social 
and political economy ? What of history? What 
of business laws ? 





ee 


TuIs is the season for conventions and associa- 
tions of teachers. THE JouRNAL believes there 
is a great waste of time and strength in these meet- 
ings, but favors them, of course; the teachers 
should keep up the habit of meeting. Good Chris- 
tians go to church on Sunday, no matter if the 
sermon is to be a poor one. 

One of the great faults to be found with the vari- 
ous meetings is that matters will be discussed that 
have no practical relation to the teacher’s work. 
A paper read ‘‘On the probable Size of the Mound 
Builders,” could-hardly be more remote from the 
actual life of the teacher than many that are pre- 
sented before bodies of earnest teachers year after 
year. 

Then again, if a paper is read that relates to the 
actual needs of the teacher, it is left without sup- 
port—it is read, approved, and then forgotten. The 
way of progress demands that certain proper sub- 
jects be selected, discussed, and referred to com- 
mittees who shall act and report. 

Take the question that is the question of the 
hour, and has been for twenty-five years, ‘‘The 
Professional Preparation of Teachers; ” suppose the 
New York State Association had given itself mainly 
to the task of securing that, it would have accom- 
plished it- for New York state, and for several 
other states besides. A state association should 
confine itself to a few subjects—subjects that are 
subjects, and work at them year after year. 





In Iowa the state certificate lasts five years; the 
state diploma is good for life. We have looked 
over the circular relating to these documents and 
wonder that the National Association does not give 
its whole effort to procuring some uniformity of 
certificates and diplomas. If the teacher is a foot- 
ball he deserves to be; he goes on as patient as a 
mule; and if he gets a position, never cares to build 
for those who come after. 








THE ‘“ HENRY BARNARD FUND.” 


Pedagogical Dept. N. Y. University, $250.00, 
New York School of Phonography, 10.00. 
South Dakota Normal School, 13.00. 
A Friend, E. B., 5.00. 
Oswego Normal School. 30.00. 
R. H. Caruthers, Louisville, 1.00, 
Grace Gilfillon, St. Louis, 5.00. 
G. G., Pittsburgh, Pa., 2.00. 
A Teacher, New York City, 1.00, 
E. Cutter, - o 1.00, 
J. W. Schermerhorn, N. Y. City, 1.00. 
H. T. Bailey, N. Scituate, Mass., 2.00. 
Reading Class, Normal School, Castle- 

ton, Vt., 1.00. 
Teacher, Phillipsburg, Pa., 1.00, 
R. H. Quick, Redhill, Surrey, Eng., 10.00. 
W. V. Rodrigues, Havana, Cuba, 1.00. 
Ehza M. Elliot, Guilford, Ct., 14.00. 


Commissioner W. T. Harris says: ‘‘I consider the 
matter of very great importance. If you can succeed in 
arousing the educational forces to respond in the sum of 
$10,000 ; I do not know of anything that will redound 
more to the credit of the men and women who are 
engaged in the work of education.” 
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“THE State Association begins Monday evening, July 7, 
at 7.45 o'clock. Headquarters at Congress Hall. Apply 
to O. B. Kipp, Saratoga, forrooms, etc. One fare going 
and one-third returning. Be sure to get a certificate 
when you buy your ticket (this will enable you to buy at 
one-third rate when you return). The American Insti- 
tute will meet at Saratoga also. Now let there be a 
large meeting ; it will pay this year, we are confident. 





Dr. R. W. HuntINGTON, of Grace Church, in this city, 
undertook to tell the temperance congress what he 
believed to be efficacious methods of opposing drunken- 
ness :(1) Personal influence. (2) Public opinion. (3) A 
substitute for the saloons. (4) Improved dwellings for 
the poor. (5) The introduction of the useful knowledge 
of cooking in the common schools. (6) A common war- 
fare against the distilled spirits that are answerable for 
the most of the drunkenness. As to improved dwellings 
he said : ‘‘ Dismal homes are caused by drunkenness, but 
so also is drunkenness caused by dismal homes. The 
great need of the United States is a revival of the home 
idea, the reinstatement of the family in its old place of 
honor. But what sort of family life is possible in many 
portions of our great cities? My adjective ‘dismal’ is 
not half strong enough—‘ hellish’ would be none too 
strong.” 

We think the way to begin is to educate people so 
they will know how to live in a decent home. In other 
words, education in its broad sense is what is needed, 
and if Dr. Huntington will give his time to visiting 
schools and improving them, he will accomplish what 
he aims at. A trustee of schools in this city says: 
‘* When I came to this city I saw the way the poor lived. 
and determined to help them. I built a house and put 
in all the modern improvements, and let it to poor peo- 
ple. They nearly destroyed it ; they kept dogs and even 
pigs in the cellar ; they were paid good wages, yet they 
were always behind in rent. I built another, and 
besides myself, it is rented to teachers ; their wages are 
about what the tenants spoken of got. Everything 1s 
quiet and all are happy. So now I see it is education the 
poor want.” So say we. 


+ 





A GOOD many papers have been discussing Andrew 
Carnegie’s statement that the colleges were not servicea- 
ble in fitting men fora successful business career, They 
have hurried to the rescue of the colleges, as if powder 
was to be exploded under their foundations. 

Now we do not believe the colleges will lose a single 
student by the remarks of Mr. Carnegie. He stated 
results, and inferred that the college was not needed. 
We think his facts are good, but his reasoning bad. We 
should put it thus: If college men fail, it is because the 
college has not done for them what it should do. 

Education pays everywhere—but there is a great deal 
in the colleges that is not education. There is a vast 


amount of poor teaching in colleges. There are men 
who are college professors who ought to go and learn 
the first principles of teaching. We think the most suc- 
cessful men as teachers (say in high schools) should be 
selected by the colleges. They, too, often furnish roost 
ing places for the sons of the patrons of the college. 
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AN APPEAL FOR DR. BARNARD IN ENGLAND. 





We note with pleasure that the English teachers are 
coming to the help of Dr. Barnard. He is thoroughly 
appreciated there. The London Journal of Education 
says that ‘“‘the news that Dr. Henry Barnard, of Hart- 
ford, U. 8. A., is in great pecuniary distress is sad 
indeed. He is in his 80th year, and has spent his whole 
life, and a considerable fortune, in the untirmg and un- 
selfish service of education. All teachers who take a 
serious interest in their work owe him an immense debt 
of gratitude wherever the English language is spoken. 
Our readers will remember Dr. Barnard best as the 
editor and (alas !) the publisher of The American Jour- 
nal of Education—incomparably the most important 
educational publication which has ever appeared in 
English, and not surpassed by any in any other lan- 
guage. It was planned and continued on a most libera! 
scale for thirty years, and its bulky annual volumes con- 
tain an immense store of school information, discussions, 
reprints of rare and valuable tracts, etc., etc., most of 
which material has since been rearranged and repub 
lished in various sections. No educational library is, or 
indeed ever can be, complete without them—the two 
thick volumes on English Pedagogy alone forming in 
themselves no bad library of their subject. But the 
publication never went near paying its way ; and on it, 
and on other educational endeavors, the whole of Dr. 
Barnard’s fortune, and much more, has been spent. 
And now, in his 80th year, heis in want. As to his ser- 
vices to education in the United States, we need not 
here speak, beyond mentioning that they have been 
great, and have been given freely. Dr. W.T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C., appeals for help to teachers and to all who are 
interested in education ; and the Rev. R. H. Quick, Earls- 
wood Cottage, Redhiil) has expressed his willingness to 
receive subscriytions in England. Evidently the case 
does not admit of any delay ; and English teachers are 
not likely to have again so fine an opportunity of show- 
ing their international goodwill.” 

It is cheering to notice this earnest appeal, for it shows 
the sympathy of other nations with ours. Dr. Barnard’s 
name will long be honored as the foremost writer on 
educational subjects in the world. He is now with us, 
and we urge our teachers to come to his help and put 
him on good financial footing before he leaves us. 
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LEARNING FROM PUPILS. 





As my pupils came into school the other morning, I 
heard a little group talking about a matter that seemed 
to interest them very much. I listened to know what it 
was. One pupil said, ‘‘I went over to Dr. Brown's and 
ne told me that a half pound of camphor would cost 
thirty cents; then I went to Dr. Gillim’s and he said the 
same thing.” ‘ Why,” said J, ‘‘I used to get a half pound 
for mother for fifteen cents.” ‘‘I know you did,” he 
said, ‘‘but camphor has gone up.” ‘* Why?” said I. 
** Don’t know,” said he. 

This interested me. 
them. 


Why? Because it interested 
They were concerned in a matter “‘ pertaining to 
life.” as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL says all education should 
be. I pondered. I knew they would come to me with 
the question in a day or two, and I must get ready to 
answer, 

Did I tell you that we have a “‘ question time”? Well 
we do. Then any one can ask any question, and I tell 
you that you would not believe your ears if you should 
hear what questions are asked. Very sensible ones, they 
are, but ‘* stumpers, ” for all that. 

Why does a cat put up the fur on her back when she 
sees a dog? 

Why do the upper and lower sides of leaves differ in 
color ? 

Why do Chinamen’s eyes turn up at the outer corners? 

These are but samples of questions that are presented. 
By the way, the questions are put on slips of paper of a 
uniform size, with the name of the asker and the date. 
The secretary takes them and pastes them in a book 
called **Questions,” and numbers them. The last ques- 
tion handed in was 934. There is room left for an 
answer. 

* Well, now to return to the subject these young folks 
were talking about. As I expected, when ‘question 
time” came, up came a slip, “Why has camphor gone up 
from 30 to 60 cents per pound ?” 

** Any one know ?” 

No answer. Sol said, ‘We must look up the matter.” 
I said “‘we,” for every boy and girl will be on the alert. 
I wrote toa druggist in your city and he gave me a re- 





“The bigh price of camphor is caused by the large 
quantities of it which are used in Europe for the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder and also by the increasing 
demand for celluloid goods. 








ern Japan. Here they tap trees and scrape off the gum ; | 
they also chop up the wood and boil it. But some 
Americans have sent over some machinery that will be 
a great improvement. The use of camphor in smokeless 
powder will demand a great deal, and so the use of 
‘petroleum camphor’ to keep away moths has set in.” 

E. 


~~ 


BASEDOW. 


By Osstan H. Lona, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The effect that Basedow (bah 'za-doe) produced on edu- 
cation, has been greater than many educationists are 
willing to admit. He was the leader in that era of the 
revolution of thought which broke the chains of me- | 
chanical routinism and brought to light the beginnings | 
of a new education, the blessings of which we now en- 
joy. He had to encounter intolerance and prejudice. 
He had to awaken the criminelly apathetic mass of the 
people to an active interest in educational affairs. Base- 
dow succeeded. His declaration of the rights of child- 
hood was heeded. The people began tu feel that some- 
thing must be done to ameliorate the state of education. 
They demanded reform. ‘ Ye schole masters” began 
making inquiries as to the means of changing the sad 
conditions of their schools. The educationists dipped 
their quills into the ink and poured out volume after 
volume of educational investigations. 

Had Basedow done nothing else but create a general 
desire for educational reform, the world would still owe 
him a great debt. But he has done more. He has him- 
self devised plans of reform, and, in setting them afoot 
in Germany, he origmated a rational education, ‘ the 
new education.” 








Before celluloid was in- | understood the power of allegory. 
vented aboutall the uses to which camphor was put were | est children in the school. 


|held June 12. 
| in which he said : 





His greatest educational work, ‘‘ The Book of Meth- 
ods,” was the Didactica Magna of the 18th century. It 
brought about a complete change in education. It broke 
the forcing system of the old school, and threw out the 
rum mified knowledge which the be-frizzed and be-pow- 
dered school-keepers of ‘‘ye olden time” had formerly 
fed their pupils on. School-houses were no longer dust- 
tombs and slaughter-houses of common sense. Education 
was to reign in realms of pleasure. Physical training 
was called into life. Memory-cramming declined. And 
education chose a new standard, on which were written 
the words, ‘‘ A sound mind in asound body,” and * Edu- 
cation is the harmonious development and exercise of 
the child’s power.” 

The ‘*‘ Book of Methods” is full of valuable sugges- 
tions. Many of its author’s views have become the pro- 
perty of our time. Others confront the educator con- 
tinually ir the progressive educational journals of to-day, 
those on ‘‘ manual training,” for instance. 

It would take too much space to review Basedow’s 
entire educational work. But its effects on the educa- 
tion of his time and our time, have been most beneficial; 
nor have these influences ceased—they are in active 
operation to-day. 





A MUSIC LESSON. 


Given by Miss EAaRLg, of P. 8S. No. 2, Yonkers, and 
Reported by E. E. Kenyon. 

The figures of the scale, variously printed on squares 
of colored paper, extending from 8 down through 1 to 
lower 5, were mucilaged down the frame of one of the 
blackboards. 

1. Miss Earle sounded 8 with a pitch-pipe, and asked 
for 1. The children sang lower do. Then, as the 
teacher pronounced numbers, the class sang syllables, 
returning several times to 7, 8, and ending with 7, 1. 

2. Teacher sang a series of tones to ‘‘oh,” and children 
named the tones, this time giving the numbers. 

3. Teacher gave hand signals, using five fingers for 
lines of staff, and as she pointed to the lines and spaces, 
sometimes going below the staff, to the first space or to 
an imaginary leger-line, the children sang in the key of 
C. A httle boy with his back to the teacher pointed to 
the numbers of the scale as the class sang. Their occa- 
sional mistakes thus became his, but he did not make 
one of his own. 

4. Holt’s drill chart and modulator now made its 
appearance, and the children were asked what they 
knew about “ those people.” They apparently knew all 
about them. The first note touched belonged to the A 





ply by return mail, which I read. 


family, because in his house. Mr. One had his room in 


the second space. The principal difference between the 
E Flat and the E Sharp family is that one sports three 
door-plates, and the other four. (Miss Earle evidently 
Hers are the young- 
It is to be strongly doubted 


for preserving clothing and furs against moths, and in| whether she would teach this modulator to her babies of 
medicine. The principal source of camphor is in south- her own free choice, but having it to teach, she gets as 


much of life and fancy into it as the ugly, inky thing 
will take.) 

5. The lesson closed with two lively and 
motion songs. 


familiar 


* 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of Vassar College was 
George William Curtis made an address, 


‘* The debate of the sphere of the sexes as determining 


the character and limits of education is very amusing. 
| For if the sexes have spheres there really seems to be 
|no more reason to apprehend that women will desert 


their sphere than men. I have not observed any gene- 
ral anxiety lest men should steal away from their work- 
shops and offices that they may darn the family stock- 
ings, or cook the dinner, and I see no reason to suppose 
that it will be necessary to chain women to the cradle 
to prevent their insisting upon running locomotives or 
shipping before the mast. We may be very sure that 
we shail never know the sphere of any responsible 
human being until he has perfect freedom of choice and 
liberty of growth. All we can clearly see is that the 
intellectual capacity of women is an inexplicable waste 
of reserved power if its utmost education is justly to be 
deprecated as useless or undesirable. 

‘‘The century began with saying contemptuously that 
women do not need to be educated to be dutiful wives 
and good mothers. 
and dance gracefully even if she cannot conjugate the 
Greek verbs in Mi; and the ability to calculate ap 
eclipse would not help her to keep cream from feathering 
in hot weather. But grown older and w ser the century 
asks, as it ends, ‘ Is it then true that ignorant women 
Does good wifehood 


A woman, it said, can dress prettily 


are the best wives and mothers? 
consist exclusively in skilful baking and boiling, and 
neat darning and patching?’ ‘No,’ says the enlightened 
century ; 
man is he, the more knowledge a woman hath the better 


‘the more languages a man hath the more 


wife and mother is she.’” 

“And if any skeptic should ask : 
women endure the hardship of a college course of 
study ?’ it isa woman who ingeniously turns the flank 
of the questioner with a covert sarcasm at her own sex: 
‘I would like you to take 1,300 young men and lace 
them up, and hang ten to twenty pounds of clothes upon 
their waists, perch them up on three inch heels, cover 
their heads with ripples, chignons, rats and mice, and 
stick 10,000 hairpins into their scalp. If they can stand 
all this they will stand a little Latin and Greek.’ ” 


-- 


‘But can delicate 





IT 1s really a wonder, as the London Education says, 
how the old Romans could have talked Latin unconscious 
of the pitfalls of the subjunctive moo’. ‘ How Roman 
schoolboys managed to talk to each other in play-hours 
before they had mastered ‘as in praesenti,’ ‘ propria 
quae and the 
‘tertiary predicates,’ and ‘past jussives’ of a newer 
jargon, is a problem that is left ent:rely out of mght. It 


maribus, doctrine of ‘stems,’ ‘ roots,’ 


is long before it dawns on the mind of a boy struggling 
in a tangle of rules and exceptions that speech was in- 
vented before grammar, and that the Latin language 
has not been constructed out of rules, but that the whole 
system of syntax and accidence has been deduced from 
analysis of an already existing language.” 

It is a wonder how people could have managed to 
write and speak correctly Poor 
souls, how miserable they must h:.ve been, having noth- 
ing by which to correct their incorrect expressions | 
‘‘ Parsing” was not thought of, ‘‘ diagramming ” not in- 
vented, and the numberless grammatical remarks and 
exceptions not extricated out of confusion, and brought 
into coherence, visibility, and order. 
nighted times indeed. 


without grammars. 


Those were be- 
True, it produced a Chaucer, a 
Bacon, and a Shakespeare, and more recently a Tenny- 
son, a Browning, a Longfellow, an Irving, anda Whittier. 
Why is it that the present generation of scholars, which 
has been trained up and fed upon the divine ambrosia of 
grammatical technicalities, has not produced a greater 
than a Shakespeare? Why? 
done great things for us whereof we should have been 
glad. That we are not glad seems to show that there is 
something wrong, a screw loose somewhere in gram 


Grammar should have 











mar, that orght to be looked after right away. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





By Prof. GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Paltz State Normal 
School, 


>. 
*€ GOVERN INDIVIDUALS.” 


During my second year of teaching I read somewhere 
this piece of advice bearing upon the management of a 
school—‘‘ Govern individuals.” It then seemed to me 
sensible advice, and I determined to try it by following 
it. After ten years of experience in obeying this maxim, 
I am prepared to say that it has helped me more in the 
control of my schools than any other single principle of 
action. Hence my present strong advocacy of it. What 
it means, why it should be followed, and how it may be 
carried out in the actual work of the school-room, may 
serve as our plan of treatment. 

It means that in the teacher’s effort to repress dis- 
order, to stimulate to greater exertion in studies, to build 
up a more healthful public sentiment in his school, he 
should direct his efforts mainly upon individual pupils, 
not upon theschool asa whole. It does not mean that the 
good order of the school as a whole should not be the 
end of the teacher’s efforts, for no teacher should be 
satisfied until his entire school, or rather every pupil in 
his school, isin order. But it means that this effort to 
secure the good order of the whole school should be 
made mainly upon the individual members of that 
school. 

But the objection is at orce made that this will be a 
waste of energy. that the teacher will only fritter away 
his ‘ime and powers by caring for individuals, when he 
should marshal and direct his school as a whole. 
Such efforts have been compared to that of a drill ser- 
geant who tried to train each individual soldier instead 
of a number of soldiers in a company, who took each 
soldier and placed him in his proper place in the ranks 
instead of calling the order, ‘‘ Fallin.” The comparison 
is not apt. If school management were solely training 
to mechanical perfection of order and movement, ad- 
vice contrary to my maxim would be best. But we do 
not admit for a moment this superficial view of school 
management. Something of this is evident in every 
well regulated school, but this is far below our ideal of 
good school discipline. Correct outward deportment 
must spring from hearts recognizing the righteousness 
of order, and all must tend to moral education. I admit 
that the larger the school the more of the military sys- 
tem may be necessary to secure sufficient order for the 
profitable pursuit of the purposes of the school 

Governing individuals tends more to the proper devel- 
opment of good pupilship, and hence of good citizenship. 
It localizes responsibility. It compe!s, when skilfully 
employed, self-government. 

There is probably not a teacher who has taught any 
length of time who has not had the following experience. 
When condemning his school or class for disorder or 
failure in lessons, he has, to his chagrin and disgust, 
noticed that only those comparatively innocent have 
** put on the coat.” Their sensitive natures concluded 
that of course it must be they who were meant; while 
those really most worthy of censure received the con- 
demnation, as a duck receives the rain on his back. 
How much better it is to select those most in blame, and 
deal with them individually, and generally in private. 

Every community of children as well as every com- 
munity of adults has its leaders. How true this is in 
every school of any size! There are leaders toward 
good and leaders toward bad. As these leaders go, so 
go their adherents. Hseppy that teacher in whose school 
the strongest pupils are the best. Such a school will 
govern itself. Always unsuccessful in any school is 
that teacher who fails to know and use these leaders 
among his pupils. Study to discover these at the first, 
and ‘‘ when found make a note of it.” Those who are 
strong on the side of right should be enlisted and trusted 
at the start. Place responsibility upon them, not in 
public but individually and privately. Those who are 
strong as leaders toward evil should be your constant 
study. Watch closely until you find some point at 
which you can influence them. Study to find some 
good puint in their characters, for they all have them. 
Discover something in which they are specially inter- 
ested. Meet them in this field. Show your interest in 
their specialty and in them. Encourage them. Help 
them. Be honest and honorable with them. Win, if 
possible, their good will. Strive to keep them busy. 
Appeal to their better nature. If all else fail, convince 
them that the good order of the school must be main- 
tained at all hazards, and to this end they must be made 
to obey righteous laws, In all this, again, work with 


individuals and suit your treatment to the varying 
natures of the individuals with whom you are dealing. 

When there is general disorder or confusion in your 
school, do not shout ‘‘ Order,” do not rap the desk, nor 
strike the bell to secure quiet, do not upbraid the school 
as a whole for the disorder; but watch a moment until 
you find one or two leaders in the disorder, and then 
deal with those individually. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


July 5.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
July 12.—EARTH AND NUMBER. 
July 19.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 














HINTS ON READING. 


By E. L. MATTHEWS. 

{ have fifty-five pupils in my room, all are in the 
Second Reader; I think they are doimg so well that I 
must sketch out my plans. 

1. I do not think it best to have them all stand, they 
get tired; I call up three at a time, ‘‘ John, Mary, 
Henry” —they don’t expect it, remember. 

2. I try to avoid all mechanical reading, because it is 
not reading. 

3. I keep before myself the idea that good reading is 
telling me what they think—of course, in the words of 
another. Hence, reciting the words off doesn’t suit me. 

4. A bell strikes—they know that reading’ comes I 
don’t say, ‘‘ Reading class take your places.” They know 
it comes then. I begin to say, for example, ‘* There was 
once an oak tree that had apples on it.” Hands go up, 
What is the matter? ‘‘ The lesson is about flying kites.’: 
**So it is; well, John had a kite ten feet long and fifteen 
wide.” Hands are up again, ‘“‘ What is the matter now?” 
“ It is“about Henry.” ‘‘Oh, you have read it very care- 
fully, Isee. Mary, Ann, Alice.” They rise, and a para- 
graph is 1ead by each. 

5. ‘ Very well for a beginning: Thomas, Jghn, George, 
look at the first sentence and tell it to me,” etc., etc. 
Others are called up. 

6. I have every sentence marked in red ink, so I can 
call for sentence 1 or sentence 50,as I may need. 1] 
found it a task, but it is worth the trouble. 

7. © Is there such a word as trouble?” ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, 
13th line,” etc., etc. ‘‘Mary may write these words on 
the blackboard, in columns.” 

8. ‘‘He was a cheerful boy,” I read. Hands go up. 
‘What then?” ‘‘ He was a ‘lively lad’.” ‘Is there a 
great difference? Whois cheerful here?” (The names of 
several are given.) ‘‘ Who are lively?” (The names of 
several are given.) 

9. ‘“When they sent up the kite.” 
** Well.” ‘‘ When they raised the kite.” 

10. Reviews.—‘‘ Each may select a paragraph for read- 
ing—as you read you must look at me at every fourth 
word.” (I dothis to require study, and to give life to the 
reading.) ‘‘ William, Peter, James.” They read—or 
when William has read two lines, I call for Lucy: “ Tell 
me what he will read.” : 

11. ‘‘I see the word struggle—Fanny, give me a sen- 
tence in which you use it.” Thus, ‘‘ cutting,” ‘‘labor,” 
etc., are used, 

All this has taken ten minutes—we go at great speed. 

12, Then I say, ‘‘ Who has read something interesting 
at home?” Then every hand goes up, for I take great 
pains to have them read at home; we subscribe for St. 
Nicholas, Wide Awake, Youth’s Companion, and TREAS- 
URE-TROVE; the latter creates quite afuror. I may say 
that the printing of some things written by this class, 
in ‘PREASU.E-LROVE, hus made them watc h the coming 
of that paper. 

You will see I make this a “‘ thought expression exer- 
cise.” When it is anything else, itis not reading. It 
has cost me infinite labor to learn what I know about 
reading (I don’t like the name); for I found that the 
ordinary methods stupefied. I have studied the matter 
and give you an outline of what I call a method of 
thinking and growing. 

They are allso eager to tell me that they would con- 
sume an entire day if I would let them. 

**Henry what was yours about?” Acat. ‘“‘ John?” 
Oh—well about an old man anda beetle. ‘‘ Fanny, eh?” 
Yes, sir. ‘*Mary?” Aboutlosing thepath. “ Kittie?’ 
About a journey, etc., etc. 

‘What did you learn Sarah?” To be very careful 
about your companions. ‘ That is a good thing to read 
about. Some one suffered badly, 1 suppose?” Yes, in- 
deed. ‘‘ Who has suffered here from the same cause ?” 
Many hands go up. ‘“ Reading has a value then basn’t 
itt” Agam, ‘“‘ What thought have you particularly 
noticed in your reading lessons. You may look if you 
have need of it.” (None look.) 

1. It tells about perseverance. 

2. To persevere and overcome obstacles is good. 


Hands go up. 





8. It tells how they enjoy themselves. 
4, It is interesting to know how boys play, eto., etc, 





(Copyright 1889, by John F. Woodhull.) 
OBSERVATION LLESSONS, WITH SIMPLE 
EXPERIMENTS. 


By Joun F. WoopHULL, Professor of Natural 
Science in the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. 


VITII.—‘* SULPHUR-GAS.” 


Experiment 18.—We lighted a piece of sulphur and 
laid it ina tin basin. It continued to burn with a small 
blue flame for some time. It appeared to give very lit- 
tle heat and only with considerable difficulty could we 
light a piece of paper from it. The heat of the burning 
sulphur was not sufficient to raise the lump above its 
own kindling temperature and hence the flame soon died 
out. 

Experiment 19.—We held the tin basin containing a 
bit of the sulphur, several inches above a flame. The 
sulphur melted, then turned dark brown, and soon a very 
small blue flame appeared upon it. Here was sponta- 
neous combustion. Some of the children said that 
kindling wood in a stove oven would catch fire if the 
oven was very hot and the door was opened. They said 
that if the doer were closed it could not burn for want 
of air. Following this suggestion, we covered over thx 
tin basin with a piece of window glass, shutting out the 
air, and found that the sulphur flame soon went out, al- 
though it was so hot that when the basin was uncovered 
allowing the air to enter again, it sprang into flame. 

By this time the odor of the burning sulphur was de. 
tected by all, and several of those nearest were coughing 
on account of it. It was a familiar odor—that of a burn- 
ing sulphur match. We held a piece of moistened blue 
litmus paper over it and the paper turned red. We held 
a rose over it and it bleached out white. This suggested 
to one small boy the process of bleaching straw hats, of 
which he gave a very good account from his own per- 
sonal observation. 

Experiment 20.—We put a little carbon bisulphide in- 
toa tumbler, and brought into it a wire that had been 
heated slightly in aflame. The vapor in the tumbler 
sprang into flame, showing spontaneous combustion at a 
much lower kindling temperature than that of sulphur. 
The flame had the same blue color as that of burning 
sulphur ; the same odor arose from it; moistened blue 
litmus paper was turned red by it; there was a yello 
deposit upon the sides of the glass which looked like sul- 
phur, and the name carbon bisulphide seemed to indi- 
cate that sulphur was present in this clear, colorless 
liquid. The children also wished to know if carbon was 
present, and wondered how beautiful yellow sulphur 
and black carbon could combine to make a clear, color- 
less liquid. It was suggested that possibly sulphuric 
acid had sulphur in it. The question was put to nature 
in the following experiment : 

Experiment 21.—We put a little sulphuric acid into a 
test-tube, dropped into it a few bits of copper wire, and 
heated it over the flame ofa lamp. Very soon it ap- 
peared to boil rapidly, but, when it was removed from 
the flame, the agitation continued without abating, so 
that we concluded it could not be ordinary boiling, and 
the odor indicated that the gas, which is formed when 
sulphur burns, was given off from this mixture in Jarge 
quantities. The children called this “‘ sulphur-gas,” and 
took it as proof that sulphur existed in sulphuric acid. 
The residue in the test-tube claimed much of our atten- 
tion, but it need not be recorded here as it is not in the 
line of the argument. 

Experiment 22.—Several mineral ores were shown to 
contain sulphur, by heating them and obtaining the odor 
of this ‘‘ sulphur-gas.” 


we 





EXPERIMENTS WITH INCANDESCENT ELEC- 
TRIC LAMPS.* 





Small incandescent electric lamps offer such facilities 
for experiments with electric light that one can, with 
very little t:ouble or expense, produce many effects which 
will be interesting and instructive. Electric lighting 
has now become so general and wide-spread, that many 
people, young and old, are desirous of experimenting 
for themselves in the production of an electric light, and 
this can be done by the use of simple and cheap appara- 
tus, such as will be described. 

These small electric lights, when produced, may be 
applied to many useful and ornamental purposes, for 
instance, the lamp or lamps may be placed among 
flowers, or in the hand ofa statue, or inside a bisque 
figure, and, in fact, can be used for many other purposes 
which need not be enumerated. All this can be done 
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by means of a very cheap battery, and, if a more elabor- 
ate battery is employed, there are many practical uses to 
which the lamps may be put; for instance, lamps can 
be placed in dark closets and lighted at any moment by 
touching a button. A lamp may be fixed in the cellar 
and lighted by a switch before going down, or lamps 
could be placed in a hall or upstairs, so that a person 
coming in at night could, by pressing a switch, have a 
light immediately. 

Wires could be run from a house to a barn and lamps 
placed there so that the barn could be lighted before 
leaving the house. In fact, there are so many ways of 
putting these small lamps to practical use, that they are 
too numerous to mention ; they will naturally occur to 
the experumenter. 

It should be remembered that these lamps consist of a 
filament of carbon enclosed in a glass globe which is 
exhausted of air ; consequently there is but very little 
heat, and, therefore, they can be used where it would 
not be possible to use gas, lamps, or candles. There is, 
therefore, no danger of fire; in fact, there is so little 
heat from them that these miniature electric lamps are 
largely used by physicians for examinations of the mouth, 
nose, ear, etc. 

It is, also, well to add that, for the lamps mentioned 
here, the force of the electric current required is so 
small that. it cannot possibly be felt by the naked 
hands. Thus, they furnish a safe, amusing, and in- 
structive study for any one who desires to learn some- 
thing of electric lighting on a small scale. 

Many enquiries have been made as to whether these 
miniature lamps can be used for lighting a house through- 
out in place of gas or oil lamps. It may, therefore, be 
well to state, that while this is possible, the batteries 
required are numerous and costly, and few persons are 
willing to incur the trouble and expense necessary to 
accomplish this purpose. For the small lights for occa- 
sional use, such as mentioned above, the miniature 
lamps, with the batteries will be found practicable 
and useful. 

BATTERIES. 

Batteries for the production of the electric current 
may be divided into two classes, called ‘‘ Open Circuit ” 
and ‘‘ Closed Circuit” batteries. The former are gene- 
rally used for telephones, electric call bells, medical 
coils and many other purposes where the service required 
is only for a few seconds or minutes at a time. The 
latter, or closed circuit, batteries are used where the 
current is required continuously, as for instance, in elec- 
tric lighting or in operating electric motors. 

Open circuit batteries, such as the Le Clanché and 
other sal-ammoniac cells, are not suitable for use in con- 
nection with electric lamps. For this purpose the closed 
circuit batteries (in which is usually employed a solution 
of bi-chromate of potash and sulphuric acid) are the 
most suitable. Many persons enquireif the small incan-. 
descent lamps can be used with gravity cells. While, as 
a matter of fact, it is possible to do so, this battery is not 
adapted for the purpose, and the great number of cells 
required for the purpose make it somewhat expensive 
and cumbersome to carry on experiments with this class 
of cells. 

The number of cells required depends upon the 
kind of lamp. Lamps are made of different candle 
powers, requiring various degrees in strength of 
current to make them give their proper amount of 
light. For instance, two cells of closed circuit battery 
are sufficient to light a lamp of one-half or one candle 
power, 

It will probably assist the experimenter to state that 
each cell of closed circuit, or bi-chromate of potash bat- 
tery, will give an intensity of about two volts (the volt 
being the practical unit of measurement of electric 
pressure or force). 

A CHEAP BATTERY. 

There are many persons who desire to conduct experi- 
ments with electric lamps, but who do not wish to go to 
much expense for batteries until they have learned more 
about this interesting subject. For their benefit, and 
also for the benefit of all our customers, we give below 
directions for making a battery, which is so simple that 
it can be made at home by any person possessing ordinary 
ingenuity. It is, at the same time, cheap and efficient. 
A battery of this kind should not cost more than about 
twenty cents per cell. 

The materials for one cell would be as follows: 

Two pieces of carbon pencil, about four inches long by 
one-half inch diameter. 

One piece of rod zinc, same length and diameter. 

About eighteen inches No. 20 copper wire. This 
should be in two pieces, one twelve and the other six 


of wood, one-quarter to one-half inch thick, one inch 
wide, and long enough to reach a little further than 
across the tumbler. 

The most important of these materials is the carbon, 
which should be of good quality. These carbons can be 
obtained from any dealer in electrical goods. 

The zinc may be the ordinary rod to be obtained from 
electrical goods dealers orin hardware stores. It should 
be amalgamated. This isdone by dipping in weak acid 
and then rubbing on a little mercury by means of a cloth 
or rag. This gives the zinc a bright, silvery appearance. 
If it is purchased from an electrical goods dealer it may 
be ordered ready amalgamated. 

The wire may be either bare copper wire or the ordi- 
nary covered (or insulated) annunciator or bell wire, and 
can be obtained at nearly all hardware stores and from 
dealers in electrical goods, 

To put the cell together, proceed as follows : 

Bore three holes in the piece of wood, making them 
large enough to allow the carbons and zinc to pass 
through easily, as shown below. 

















If insulated wire is used, scrape off the insulation from 
one end so as to get about three inches of the bare cop- 
per, then leave on three inches of the insulation and 
scrape the insulation off the remaining length. When 
this is done the wire will present the following appear- 
ance viz. : three inches of bare copper wire, three inches 
insulated and six inches bare. e bare wire should be 
well cleaned so as to have a bright surface. 

Now, wind the three inches of bare copper wire tightly 
around the end of one of the carbons, and around the 
end of the other carbon wind a similar number of turns, 
as on the first carbon. There will then be three inches 
of insulated wire between the two carbons and a similar 
length of bare wire projecting from the end of one of 
them, thus : 











In order to make a better contact of the wire with the 
carbon, it is well to pour a little melted lead over the 
ends of the carbons where the wireis wound. This binds 
the wire to the carbon, and makes a firm contact, pre- 
serving the wires from being attacked by the acid when 
the battery is in use. The melted lead will adhere to 
the carbon more firmly if the carbon is tirst made rough 
by file or other tool. 


*We are indebted to the Edison Lamp Company for the illustra- 
tions in this article. 


WAY? 





Let the teacher take a sewing needle of medium size, 
that has a very sharp point, and stand about eight 
feet from any sort of woodwork, and, holding the needle 
between the thumb ani forefinger, aw f by throwing 
it forcibly, to make it stick into the wood. ver be 
the dexterity and perseverance displayed, he will be un- 
able to su 

Now let him pass a piece of thread through the eye of 
the needle, and he will succeed every time in sticking 
the need'e into the woodwork. Why isthis? Let him 
get pupils to try the experiment. and let them find out 
and give the reason “if it takes all summer.” 

The piece of thread that has been added will have con- 
verted the needle into an arrow, and will cause the 
point, under the impulsion given, to strike the object at 
which it is aimed at right angles, and thus the force will 
cause the needle employed to fix itself into the wood. 

The physicist Comus, the author of this experiment, 
concealed the means employed in an ingenious manner. 
From among several threads of different colors, he 
caused the one to be selected that it was desired that he 
should use, in order, said he, that it might be seen that it 
was indeed the same needle that was found affixed to 
the wood. The thread acts as the paper the boys fasten 
to the end of a stick in which is a pin point, and which 





inches in length, One ordinary tumbler, <A piece 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher wil! find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
inte liugence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








A FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 


By Geo. FLEMING, Junction, N. J. 
THE SUN. 

For the exercise I requested each pupil to prepare a list 
of questions about the Sun and hand them to me. The 
questions were to be upon any point upon which they 
would like information. (Of course I did not agree to 
answer all the questions.) 
None of the pupils had studied astronomy, but many 
had studied geography considerably. These were some 
of the questions handed in : 
What is the sun ? 
Of what use is it? 
What is its diameter? 
What is its circumference ? 
How far is it from the earth ? 
How far is it from the moon? 
Is it larger than the earth ? 
Is it larger than the moon? 
How much larger than the earth is it? 
Is it really round? If not, why does it appear round? 
What is its color ? 
Why does it look red during an eclipse ? 
Why does it look like a ball of fire at sunset ? 
What makes the sun so hot? 
What makes it so bright? 
What makes the sun move ? 
What keeps it in its place? 
What is its position ? 
Does the sun turn upon its axis? 
Has it day and night and change of seasons? 
Is it inclined ? 
Does the sun get any nearer the earth ? 
Is it a solid body? 
Has it air above it? 
How many motions has it ? 
Is there night there? If so how long is 18? 
Has the sun a uniform motion? 
Has it a north and a south pole? 
Are there parallels and meridians there ? 
Does it rain on the sun? 
Is there land and water there ? 
Does the sun have volcanic eruptions ? 
How do they measure the sun ? 
How do astronomers find out its distance ? 
Of what is the sun made? 
Is there gold there ? 
What makes the sky in the west red at sunset ? 
Could we live without the sun’ 
What would be the effect if the sun should cease to 
shine? Would the seas and oceans freeze if there were 
no sun? 

If a person should ascend in a balloon could he reach 
the sun? 

Can it be reached from the earth ? 

What causes an eclipse of the sun ? 

What would be the effect if the sun and moon should 
strike together ? 

If the sun should fal) upon the earth, what would be 
the result ? 

Has the sun as much influence upon the earth as the 
earth has upon the sun ? 

Is the sun inhabited? If so, by whom? 

Do the inhabitants of the sun observe the motions of 
the earth? If so, in what form? 

Do the people of the sun see the earth as a ball of fire? 

If the inhabitants of the sun and of the earth should 
change places, what would be the effect? 

Do the inhabitants of the sun spend as much to find 
what the earth is made of, as we do to find what the 
sun is made of ? 

Do they have to write such questions as these about 
the earth? 

That the pupils had{been thinking however, was evident, 
They had also obtained some new ideas. They discovered 
by the answers I gave that it was impossible to find out 
much about the sun for one thing, and they also dis- 
covered there is a difference between supposition and 
real knowledge. 








e+ 


“It is with rare pleasure that I open each successive 
page of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, for I continually find 
things to elevate the teacher and his profession. It is 
always like the breath of spring to the teacher who is 
seeking to advance into better methods.” 





they call a *‘ paper dart.” 


Mount Olive, N. C. F, E, B—— 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 
ADVANCED. 

When reading these stories to the pupiis,care should be taken to 
speak very distinctly, but read them only once. Be sure that the 
pupils bring out the moral of the story. 

MINNIE AND HARRY, 

Minnie and Harry started to go to grandpa’s house one 
day. Instead of going the way they always went, they 
thought they would try a new way. They walked along 
for a good while, ant then Minnie said, ‘‘ Harry don’t 
you think we ought to be there before this? I believe 
we are lost.” ‘‘ I’m most afraid we are,” said Harry,with 
a little quiver in his voice. But just then they saw 
grandpa’s white horse, in the next pasture, and they 
knew they were all right. ‘ You'd better stick to the 
old way, my little man and woman,” said grandpa when 
they told him about it. 


A FUNNY PLAYMATE. 

Willie Ray has a funny playmate. It is not a dog, 
nor a cat, nor a horse. It is a toad. Some boys are 
afraid of toads, and some naughty ones like to hurt them. 
Willie has a good deal of fun with bis toad, and he feeds 
him crumbs. He calls him ‘‘ Spot” because he has some 
spots on his back. One day Willie had company ; a boy 
of his own age, named George Gurdon. George saw the 
toad and began to throw stones at him. Willie was 
very ungry and he told George that he would not play 
with a boy who would wilfully hurt a harmless creature. 

THE FOOLISH MOUSE, 

Graynose was a beautiful young mouse. His gray 
coat was very smooth and his whiskers were long. He 
thought he knew a great deal more than his mother, 
and he was very anxious to get out into the world where 
he might prove how smart he was. His mother told 
him to beware of cats and traps, and then she let kim go. 
The second day of his journey the poor mouse was very 
tired and hungry. He came to a cunning little house, 
just big enough to live in, and there was a nice piece of 
cheese hanging from the roof. He forgot all his 
mother’s warnings about traps, and walked right in. 
Of course the silly mouse never reached home, for he 
never got out of the pretty little house alive. 


JUMBO. 


This Jumbo isn’t the big elephant you all have heard 
so much about. This Jumbo is a little black kitten. 
Elsie and Josie gave him that name because he was so 
little. He never grew very much, so he makes a cun- 
ning playmate. He runs up stairs the first thing in the 
morning, and scratches on the girls’ door. They always 
open it, and then the three have a great frolic. Jumbo 
has learned to open the kitchen door by jumping up 
and touching the latch with his paw. When he gets in 
the kitchen he follows the cook and ‘ mews” till she 
gives him some milk. Josie and Elsie think he is the 
wisest cat they ever saw. 

HARRY’S VISIT. 

Harry Adams had a very nice time in the country last 
summer. He was at his grandfather's for three months. 
Harry is a very busy little fellow, and sometimes he 
meddled with things that he should have left alone. 
One day he thought he would gather the eggs for his 
grandmother. He found a whole nest of eggs and 
carried them to the house inhis hat. Grandma thanked 
him, and said nothing else. But as soon as Harry ran 
out of the room she carried the eggs back to the nest. 
The old hen had been off the nest for a minute taking a 
walk, and in the meantime Harry had taken her eggs. 
After that Grandma told Harry not to go alone for the 


eggs. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, 


That is what the whole family called it. It wasn'ta 
real house, of course, only a play house for Sue and 
Grace. Jack made it all alone. and the girls were very 
proud of it. It had doors and windows and several 
rooms. But that wasn’t all that Jack did. He made 
some real nice furniture for the house, and a wagon for 
the dolls to ride in. I know some boys who think it 
more fun to tease their sisters than to help them. I am 
glad that there are some like Jack in the world. 


JENNIE’S WAY. 


I want to tell you about Jennie Frye. She was apleas- 
ant faced little girl and she always answered people in 
a very polite way. She said ‘‘thank you,” and ‘‘ and 
if you please,” and ‘‘I beg pardon,” and “yes, sir,” 
and everybody who knew her said, ‘‘ What a nice way 
Jennie has!” Some of her schoolmates noticed what 
nice manners Jennie had, and they tried to copy them. 
So before long there were a great many girls who had 
the same pretty ‘“‘ way.” 








Our TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


| change of ministry. A new house of representatives wij 
be elected triennially, and a new senate every nine years, 
| The president’s term of office will be six years. The first 
| presidential election will be by Congress and has been fixed 
|for November. All the leaders are now in favor of Gen. 
NEWS SUMMARY. | Fonseca for the first president. The outlook for the 
JUNE 22.—Efforts to release imprisoned miners at Dun- future of the new republic is most encouraging. 
bar. Pa.— Large fire in Martinique. apie ee 
JUNE 23.—A syndicate of American and English bankers THE NEW OCEAN CABLE.—The work of laying a cable 
formed to buy up American gas works. from Halifax to Bermuda has been finished. When the 
JUNE 24.—The Mexican agents of the Spanish trans-At- Ship that was used to lay it was two hundred and forty 
lantic steamers refuse to receive freights from Valencia, | Miles from Halilax, a message was sent to that city over 
owing to the prevalence of cholera there. | the cable announcing this fact. Who laid the first 
JUNE 25.—Cholera at Valencia, Spain, decreasing. | Atlantic cable? What are some of the results from 


JUNE 26.—The Silver bill sent to a conference committee. | Communication by cable ? 
—tThe lottery bill passes the Louisiana “‘ house.” | eee 
JUNE 27.— The Anglo-German agreement regarding East | TORNADO IN ILLINOIS.—A tornado passed over Corne!!, 
Africa concluded.—The Panama canal commission re-| Hl., in a path eighty rods wide and about four miles in 
ports that it wou'd take twenty years and a cost of 1,737,- | length. Everything in its path was either totally wrecked 
000,000 francs (#345,400,000) to complete the canal.—The | °F badly dam»ged. 
president signed the “‘dependent pension” bill, bringing | 
the pension list up to $160,000,006 a year.—The U.S. sen-| FEDERAL ELECTIONS.—Congress is considering a law for 
ate passed a bill to admit Wyoming as a state. the regulation of elections of congressmen and other fed- 
JUNE 29.—Talk of Russo-French alliance.—Opposition ¢Tal officers. The elections are now controlled by the 
to the federal election bill increasing. states. In favor of the bill, it is said that such a law is 
| necessary to secure fair elections, especially in the South. 
‘ The opponents of the bill hold that it would be a danger- 
OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. ous blow at the principle on which the republic was 
Since the holding of the Pan-American conzress, and the | founded—self-government ; that it would enable the party 
likelihood that the commercial and political relations | jp power to hold their power by the use of United States 
between the United States and the countries represented | marshals at the polls. 
will become much closer, there has been felt a general 
desire to know more about them. The South American | THE NEw FLAG.—On the Fourth of July the ships of th 
countries, especially, present an interesting field for study. | American navy ran up to their mast-heads the new forty 
Those of greatest importance are Brazil, Peru, Chili, and | twostar flags. The stars are in six rows of seven stars each’ 
the Argentine Republic. Since the abolition of slavery | The original flag of the United States, consisting of thir- 
immigrants have been pouring into Brazil. They are teen stripes and a union of thirteen stars, was adopted 
chiefly Italians and Portugese. In the southern provinces | June 14, 1777. This was used until 1818, when congress in- 
German and Italian colonies have existed for years. A | creased the stars to twenty, and provided that thereafter a 
railroad has been projected, by which the rapids of the | new star should be added on the admission of each new 
Madeira river will be avoided, and commerce will be car-| state to the Union. What flags were used before the stars 
ried to the foot of the Bolivian table-land. Rio Janeiro is | and stripes ? 
the principal outlet of the coffee region, which is reached | naan 
by means of several railways. | DESTRUCTIVE GALE.—A gale occurred on the Scotch 
Peru’s exports are sugar, cotton, nitrate of soda, Peru-| coast. Nine vessels were wrecked and thirty-five lives 
vian bark, and llama, vicuna, and sheep’s wool. Railroads | jost. What other dangers do vessels meet? Where do 
are now building to the rich mines in the table-lands. One | the most furious windstorms occur, and why ? 
is from the seaport of Mollendo to Lake Titicaca. Half of | 
the people of Peru are pure Indians. In Chili the white} Trusts ILLEGAL IN NEW YORK.—The court of appeals 
population predominates. The products include guano, | in the case against the sugar trust decided, that it is illegal. 
nitrate of soda, gold, silver, copper, and wheat. The | This is considered a test case in regard to all such combin 
Argentine Republic consists of a vast plain sloping down | ations. What is the efiect of the formation of trusts on 
to the Atlastic from the mountains in the west and north- | prices ? . 
west. The provinces near the estuary of the La Plata pos- ee 
sess a very agreeable climate, and are rapidly filling up| LOUISIANA’s LOTTERY.—The bill extending the time of 
with settJers from Italy, Spain, and southern France. The the charter was passed by the lower house of the legisla- 
Parana river is navigable for sea-going vessels for a long | ture of that state. 
distance. Thiscountry is of great commercial importance, 
the largest production being that of wool. In the neigh- | SAN SALVADOR’S PRESIDENT DEAD.—President Meneu- 
boring republic, Uruguay, the principal industry is cattle | dez died suddenly soon after the conclusion of a banquet 
raising. given on the occasion of the fifth anniversary of the en 
anaiiaes - |trance of Gen. Menendez into San Salvador, and the de- 
OUR TWENTY LEADING CITIES. feat of the Zaldivar faction. Gen. Carlos Ezeta, the lead- 
The population, according to an estimate based on the | &T Of the forces, took command. 
recent census, is as follows : 
New York, 1,627,227; Chicago, 1,086,000; Philadelphia, ARMENIANS AND Kurps.—Serious conflicts took place 
1,040,499; Brooklyn, 906,583; Baltimore, 432,095 ; St. Louis, between Armenians and Kurds, in which many were killed 
430,000 ; Boston, 417,720; Cincinnati, 315,000; San Francisco | ® both sides. Describe these people. 
——; Pittsburg, 250,000; Buffalo, 250,000; Cleveland, awe a 
248,000; New Orleans, 246,000; Milwaukee, 235,000; Wash- NEWFOUNDLAND’S TROUBLE.—Lobster factories were 
ington, 228,160; Newark———; Minneapolis, 185,000 ; closed by order of the British government, on St. George's 
Louisville, 180,000; Jersey City ; St. Paul, 130,600. bay and other places on the French shore. This was done 


























The official figures will vary a little from these, but not 
much, Newark’s population is estimated at 200,000. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


There was a hard fight in congress on thesilver question 
until the recent action which averted the danger of free 
coinage, at least for this session. It is held that the clause 
in the house bill that provided for the redemption of silver 
certificates at the current value of the bullion behind 
those certificates would have been to make silver a com- 
modity subject to constant fluctuations in value. All can 
see the necessity of keeping money—the standard of value 
—from changes in value. The effect was seen during the 
war, when gold increased in price and paper money de- 
preciated. The senate bill, on the other hand, would open 
such a wide door for silver that gold might be forced up 
above par, thus becoming a commodity. The work of the 
committee will be to find the mean between these danger- 
ous extremes 


BRAZIL'S &W CONSTITUTION, 


Braz has just entered upon its career with a new con- 
stitution, which is modeled after that of the United States. 
The president alone is responsible to the nation. The min- 
isters are replaced by secretaries of state, who are answer- 
able to the president alone. Parliament will consist of a 
house of representatives and a senate. The powers of) 
these two bodies will be of a purely legislative character, 
and an adverse vote by either chamber will not entail a 








in pursuance of the agreement lately made between the 
English and French governments. This is hard on some 
of the people, as fishing is about their only way of earning 
aliving. Tell what you know of Newfoundland. What 
causes the heavy fogs near its coast ? 





A GREAT BRIDGE.—Congress has just passed a bill for 
the building of a bridge across the Hudson river, trom 
New York to Jersey City. The bridge which will be simi- 
lar to the Brooklyn bridge, will be over 7,000 feet in length, 
100 feet wide, and 140 feet in the clear above high water 
mark. The cables, of which there will be four, two on 
either side, will be 4 feetin diameter, and will contain 
15,000 steel wires each. The Brooklyn bridge cables are 
15 inches in diameter. The anchorages on each side will 
be solid masonry 210 feet high, 180 feet wide and 400 feet 
long, or larger than the largest pyramids of Egypt. Met- 
tion some large suspension bridges. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN. TROUBLES.—Honduras will take 
common cause with Guatemala against San Salvador, and 
the latter is seeking alliances with Nicaragua and Costa 
| Rica. Mexico remains neutral at present, though appealed 

to. Guatemala has declared a rigid censorship over the 
telegraphic service. 








THE HENDRICKS MONUMENT.—A handsome monumebt 
to Vice-President Hendricks was unveiled at Indianapolis. 
Governors Campbell, Francis, and Hill were present. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


CHRISTIANS AND MUSSULMEN.—Cardinal Lavigerie has 
recently given an account of the condition of affairs in 
equatorial Africa. The Christian settlements around the 
great lakes, especially in the empire of Uganda, are in 
great danger on account of the active enmity of the Mahdi. 
The Mussulmen from Egypt and Zanzibar have never 
ceased to tell the king that the missionaries are only the 
advance gyard of the European invading armies, and that 
the rapid conversion of his subjects to Christianity is the 
sure forerunner of the invasion of his states, of their ccon- 
quest by France and England, and of his own subjection 
to foreign masters. The delivery of Emin Pasha effected 
by Stauley’s heroism ; the recent conquests of the Germans 
on the eastern coast and in the neighborhood of Uganda, 
the quarrels between England and Portugal, the advance 
of the Italians into Abyssinia —all this, and much more, 
proclaimed by the Arabs and Mahdists among the negro 
tribes, confirm the fears entertained by these of the Eu- 
ropeans, and the character given to the missionaries by 
the slave hunters. 





EpDISON’s TALKING DOLL.—This is one of the latest of 
Edison’s wonders. Its mechanism is very much like that 
of the commercial phonograph, but of course much more 
simple and inexpensive. A cylinder of wax-like material 
records the speech or song to be repeated by the doll. By 
the simple operation of turning a crank any child can 
make the doll say, ‘‘ Mary had alittle lamb,” “ Jack and 
Jill,” or whatever it was, so to speak, taught to say in the 
phonograph factory. 


THE KANGAROO AND THE BUFFALO,—The destruction cf 
kangaroos in Australia is going on at arapid rate. Farm- 
ers are their enemies, because one kangaroo eats as much 
assix sheep. It is curious to learn, however, that if the 
kangaroo is likely to be exterminated, a new introduction, 
the wild buffalo, has found a home in the plains of North- 
ern Australia, where it is now to be met with in vast herds. 
These animals, which are said to be of extraordinary size, 
and to possess splendid horns, are, apparently, the descend- 
ants of the first buffaloes which were landed at Port Ess- 
ington, in North Australia, about the year 1829. 





A JAPANESE ROYAL. PROcEssION.—When the empress 
recently visited Osaka, the following directions to the peo- 
ple were published: ‘‘ When her Majesty shall pass along 
no one must look at her from the frame built on houses for 
the drying of clothes, or through cracks in doors, or from 
any position in the upper portion of their houses. !f any- 
body wishes to see her Majesty he or she must sit down at 
the side of the road by which her Majesty will pass. No 
one must look at her majesty without taking off his hat, 
neckcloth, or turban, or whatever else he may »e wearing 
on or about his head. Moreover, no one must be smoking 
while ke or she is looking at her majesty, nor must anyone 
carry a stick or cane. Only women wearing foreign 
clothes will be permitted to retain their head covering. 
Although it may rain, no person will be allowed to put up 
an umbrella while her majesty may be passing. As her 
Majesty passes no one must raise his voice, nor must any 
sound be heard, nor must the crowd close in and follow 
her carriage.” 

JAPANESE CAMPHOR.—Camphor is obtained from trees 
belonging to the government and also from those owned 
by private individuals. The largest yield of gum from the 
trees is obtained during the cold season; first on account 
of the sap or essential oil contained in the tree then being 
concentrated in the big roots and the lower part of the 
stem, and secondly, as the distillation can be done more 
efficiently by using cold water. The vapor obtained by 
passing steam through » quantity of chips is condensed, 
and their the crystals and the oil_are separated by pressure. 
The camphor thus obtained is in a very wet condition, and 
loses up to 30 per cent more of oil and water until it is put 
on board a vessel. 





A GREAT BouULDER.—In the town of Moutville, New 
London county, Conn., about six miles south of Norwich, 
isa boulder ot extraordinary size. Its height is about sixty 
feet; its cubical contents, seventy thousand feet; and its 
approximate weight, about six thousand tons. It is said 
that a Mohegan Indian occupied the cavity beneath the 
rock, at the time of the first settlement of the country, as a 
dwelling place. 


GOLDEN NUGGETS.—The first large mass of gold found in 
California was discovered by a young soldier in the Moke- 
lumne river. It weighed between twenty and twenty-five 
pounds. In November, 1854, a mass of gold was found at 
Carson hill, Calaveras county, which weighed 195 pounds 
troy. This is the largest piece of gold ever found in the 
state. In 1856, at French Ravine, Sierra county, a nugget 
was found which contained considerable quartz, Sut 
yielded $10,000, while another was found ¢t eu earlier date, 
in 1851, the gold from which was valued a 23,00) In 1858 


a mass of gold was found on the west biauen of Feather 
river weighing 54 pounds avoirdupois before and 49 1-2 
‘pounds after melting. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








A CONVERSATION CLASS. 


I have charge of a very interesting roomfu! of children varying 
in age from six and a half to eleven years. In our school 
we have a delightful gathering of the older pupils, known as the 
conversation class, in charge of a cultivated and broad-minded 
woman. My little ones seem to be such 19th Century children and 
so full of eagerness for knowledge and general information, 
that I hit upon the plan of forming a little circle similar to the 
older one. We, of course, being young, and not up to the dignity 
of seminary hall, call ours a “ chat cless.” After roli-call in the 
morning, with the little bright taces looking eagerly into mine, I 


in’ the heart of every child, the difficult thing is to find 
it. If found the child is saved, if not found he is pretty 
certain to be lost. The good teacher will find the way if it 
takes “‘ all summer,” as Grant said.—Eps.) 





Would you teach grammar to pupils, say twelve or fourteen 
years cf age ? PETTEE. 
Toledo. 


There is a good deal of work that is called “ grammar” 
that is profitable to pupils ; for example : (1) The classifica- 
tion of words. The teacher may ask the pupil to write out 
the nouns in a paragraph, then the verbs, etc. (2) Thena 
nicer distinction may be made, as to write out the nouns, 
used as subjects ; verbs expressing present time, etc. But 
this is to be done by pupils who are of an age to benefit by 
it, not the primary pupils, remember. The object is train- 
ing to think, and also get some knowledge that may be 
useful when the high school is reached. 


J. 





wil] say ‘this just as a sample): “ Well children, what one thing did 
we all have for breakfast thismorning?" Some will say bread, 
some coffee; then I take the greatest number that said one thing, 
which is likely bread. The first question is—How do we get bread ? 
From flour. How do we get flour? From wheat. How do we 
get wheat? Then some who have been in the country will know. 
I tell them the process of preparing mother earth and why we call 
her mother earth. Explain the sprouting of the grain, the sun 
and rain necessary, how the little plant gets its food from the 
ground; the ripening of the wheat; the coming of the powerful 
threshing machine and how the farmer's wife has been cooking 
and brewing for days to feed the men who come to work. How 
the wheat 1s put into bags and taken to the mill, and how we buy 
the beautiful, white fiour. Then I am ready, alter the innumera- 
ble questions with which our chat is interlarded, to tell them 
about mamma, or rather to have them tell—going into the kitchen 
at night and directing ‘Liza to have flannel cakes and biscuit for 
breakfast. Some mornings we take coffee; then the planting, 
picking, shipping, roasting, and grinding are talked of. The coun 
tries where it grows are pointed out on the map, and the color 
and customs of the natives discussed. Then we go to the cups 
we drink 1t from—the children teiling the colors and shapes of 
those they use, and becoming very much interested in the story 
of their manufacture, etc. 

{ find in my primary work that the natural intelligence of a 
child isa God-like thing, and that time spent in drawing it out and 
feeding it pays large dividends. NELLIEe€ C. ALEXANDER. 

Louisville Female Seminary. 





A GOOD PLAN. 


I have adopted the plen of giving the scholars, each day, 
a maxim, proverb,or quotation carefully selected from the 
best authors, and have been astonished at the number that 
have been perfectly committed to memory in a few months 
and so thorougly learned, as never to be effaced. 

I have in one of my scrap books, under the heading of 
“Queer Corner” some very quaint, curious, and interest- 
ing, as well as instructive, items of knowledge about 
natural objects, people, and countries. At the opening 
session in the afternoon I read and talk about one item or 
dictate it to the class to write. 

In this way much useful information is being stored up 
and only a few minutes are consumed in the doing. 
Another day the items are reproduced from memory and 
thus fixed in the mind. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
always contain items which may be utilized in this way. 

“The Chautauqua Town the and Country Club” are 
doing a good workin encouraging,its members,to note daily 
little phenomena and take minute observations. 

Moments which might otherwise be spent in mischief 
for the want of proper direction may thus be made produc. 
tive of great good. ANNA JOHNSON. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


CURED OF TRUANCY. 


Some time agoa boy came to my school who looked 
smart, but who was very backward. I found he preferred 
to go fishing to coming to school ; this was the cause of his 
backwardness. After he had been to school two days he 
was absent—had an excuse. I found he had been fishing. 
I wondered if I could make the school as attractive as fish- 
ing. . 

I pondered over this problem and I read THE JOURNAL 
and other journals to get light. Finally, I changed 
the plan or course of study and made it more objective and 
real. I putin some forms of manual training (I bad two 
assistants), and we made excursions. Jared was the head 
one in this movement. He does not run away now nor 
“play hookey.” I tell him when he wants to go to let me 
know. When he does let me know I say, “* Wait till Satur- 
day and I will go along.” 

I try to make the school a real affair ; I think the reason 
the bey likes to hunt, fish, etc., is because it is real. 

Mirville, Va. W. L. Scorr. 

(We wish teachers would send us more instances like this, 
for this is good ; not that this teacher was perfect, but he 
was on the right track with that boy. Depend upon it 
there is something in every bad child, that is good. When 
this is found it can be worked upon, influenced, and made 
the most possible of. Motive is everything. It may be a 
rattle, a picture, a story, a game, a book, physical exercise, 
making something. There is something everybody likes 
| to do better than anything else. There is something down 





Is there a falling off in the attendance in the public schools dur 
ing the past ten years? A. L. M. 
The enrollment of pupils in the public schools of the 
United States was nearly 32 per cent. greater than the pre 
| ceding ten years, while the increase of children from six 
to fourteen years of age was but 29 per cent. In the 
Southern states the increase in enrollment was 100 per cent., 
whereas the increase in the number of children was only 
30 per cent. 


Will teaching that part of the rules for « apital letters reloting to 
eapitalizing names of the Deity be considered as sectarian teach- 
ing ? J. M. BUCHANAN, 

This is a good hit. We seriously think that in years to 
come there will be a great deal of moral and religious 
teaching in the schools. The various sects are getting 
closer and closer; and above all the teachers are becoming 
more able every year to give such teaching. A very im- 
moral man can have reading iu the Bible regularly and a 
good deal of it; there must be character molding, and it 
can only be done by one who possesses acharacter himself: 
that is, one who lives in accordance with the laws of bis 
Creator. More and more such persons are entering on 
teaching every year. 





What is hypnotism? I have a pupil that a physician of this ¢ ity 
says isavery remarkable young man, being susceptible ot hyp 
notism. Is there any use of it? Is it not likely to be abused ¢ 

Buffalo. R. EvLison. 

Hypnotism is a state of trance into which a human being 
may pass. The usefulness of it is not clearly apparent. It 
is in the experimental stage at present. Prof. William 
James, of Harvard, says: “I know a non-hysterical wo- 
man who, in her trances, knows facts which altogether 
transcend her possible normal consciousness—facts about 
the lives of people whom she never saw or heard of before. 
I am well aware of all the liabilities to which this state- 
ment exposes me, and I make it deliberately, having prac- 
tically no doubt whatever of its truth. My own impres 
sion is that the trance condition is an immensely complex 
and fluctuating thing, into the understanding of which we 
have hardly begun to penetrate, and concerning which any 
very sweeping generalization is sure to be premature. A 
comparative study of trances and subconscious states is 
meanwhile of the most urgent importance for the compre 
hension of our nature.” 





Who was a 


. ; pointed by congress to deliver the funeral or ation on 
George Was J. 


Eieten’ ? 

Gen. Henry Lee (the father of the Confederate general, 
Robert E. Lee), familiarly known as “ Lighthorse Harry.” 
In his celebrated eulogy on Washington occur the words, 
“First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 


1. How is Alaska governed ? 
States 7? 


Like any other territory. Congress is given power, by 
the constitution, ‘“‘to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations’ respecting them. As soon as 
enough persons settle in any section congress gives them a 
government, in order that safety and justice may prevail, 
and as the first step toward making a new state. May 17, 
1884, congress created a distinct government for Alaska 
with a governor, and a district court sitting at Sitka, the 
capital, and at Wrangel. 2. Yes. 


2. Are Washington and Montana 
A. M. 8. 





1. In the sentence, * It is 

2. Is there any rule for 
like 

1. The adjective complement. 

2. Two syllables when used as an adjective ; if the latter 
word is used as a noun it is pronounced in three syllables. 


not time,” whit does “not” modify? 
pronouncing the last syllable of words 
“learned * “ beloved.” RK. Cc. G 





Please teil me the location of some physical training school 
where a young lady can take a thorough course for a year or 
more as desired ? M. k. F, 


There are no schools devoted to physical training alone. 
You could be instructed in Boston, Dr. Emerson’s school 
—or in thiscity at the Berkeley Lyceum—thbat is you could 
go an hour each day. This subject is attracting much 
attention ; several have inquired about it. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 





Alavama, State Assn, Montgomery, June 24-6. 
American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, July 7-10. 
Arkansas, State, Mt. Nebo, July 8. 

Delaware, State, July. 

Illinois, Southern, Carme, Aug. 26-28, 
Kentucky, State, Hopkinsville, July 1-3. 
Kentucky, State, Frankfort, June 25-7. 
Louisiana, State, Shreveport, July 2-3. 
Maryland, State, Bay Ridge, July 8-10. 
Missouri, State, Sweet Springs, June 27-8. 
Missouri, State, Bonne Terre, July 15. 
National Association, St. Paul, July 8-11. 

New York, Stite, Saratoga, July 7-9. 

Ohio, State, Lakeside, July 1-3. 

Oregon, State, Salem. July 1-3. 

Pennsylvania, State, Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. 
Southern Educational Association, Morehead City, N. C., July 1. 
South Carolina, State, Greenville, July 16-18. 
Tennessee, State, Memphis, July 1-3. 

Texas, Stute, Galveston, June 24-6. 

West Virginia, State, Moundsville, July 1-3. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Pennsylvania Summer School, Wilkesbarre, July; Altoona, Aug. 

Lake Minnetonka Summer School, Excelsior, Minn., July 8— 
August 5, 

Arkansas Summer School, Mt, Nebo, July 8— Aug. 15. 

White Mcuntain Summer School, Littleton, N. H., July 9—29. 

Wisconsin Summer School, Madison. July 14—August 8. 

Erie (Pa.) Summer School of Methods for Teachers, July 14— 
Aug 8. 

Interstate Summer School, Edinboro’, Pa., June 30—July 11. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 14—July 25. Pottsville, Pa., July 21— 
Aug.1. Asheville, N. C., July 28—Aug. 8. Jefferson, Ohio, Aug. 
1-15. Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 18-29. Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18-29. 

Summer School of Methods for Teachers and Kindergartners, 
Pacific Grove, Cal., July 146—August 6. 

Monteagle :Tenn.) Assembly, July 1-Aug. 25. 

Harvard University Summer Courses, July and August, 

School of Expression, Newport, July 5. 

Chautauqua College and Schools, July 5—Aug. 15. 

Amherst Summer School, Amherst, Mass., July 7—Aug. 8. 

National Summer School of Elocution and Oratory, Grimsby 
Park, Ontario, July 7—Aug. 15. 

Boston Summer School of Oratory, July 8. 

Duluth Summer School of Languages, July 8— Aug. 16. 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages, Burlington, Vt., July 
9—Aug. 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. 

Southern California Summer School —Santa Monica, Cal., July 
i4 to August 22. 

Bay Vu w, Michigan, Assembly and Summer University, July 
16—Aug. 13, 

Glens Falls, New York, Summer School and National School of 
Methods, July 29—Aug. 16. 

Nova Scotia School of Science, Parrville, July 21—Aug. 2. 

Teachers’ Training School at Salamanca, N. Y.—July 29-Aug. 22. 

State Normal Institute, Troy, Ala., Aug. 11. 





StaTE Supt. Waller, of Pennsylvania, has arranged 
the order of examinations for the state normal schools as 
follows: 


1. A careful written examination in the following 
branches: First—mathematics, including arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. Second—natural sciences, in- 
cluding natural philosophy, botany and physiology and 
hygiene. Third—language, including spelling, reading, 
grammar, rhetoric, and the elements of Latin. Fourth 
—historical sciences, including geography, history of 
the United States and the Constitution of the United 
States. Fifth—Professional studies, including mental 
philosophy, methods of instruction and school econ- 
omy. 

2. A special examination in drawing, vocal music and 
book-keeping. No student who has not studied these 
branches to the extent required, and for the length of 
time named in the course of study, can graduate. This 
is good ground. 

Normal school principals are earnestly requested to 
make a thorough, personal, preliminary examination of 
the classes, in their several schools, and to drop all stu- 
dents not fully prepared, both in scholarship and teach- 
ing skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school is re- 
quested to provide its class with a room furnished with 
desks, a blackboard upon which questions may be writ- 
ten, and a sufficient quantity of unruled paper in half 
sheets, about eight by ten inches in size, clasps for fas- 
tening the sheets together, and suitable pencils for writ- 
ing. 

The state superintendent hopes to find at all the 
schools the minutes of the proceedings of the several 
boards of examiners which have held sessions at these 
schools, including complete lists of all students recom- 
mended for examination, 


PRESIDENT THOMAS J. Gray, who has just relin- 
quished the care of the St. Cloud, Minn., state normal 
school, has been elected first principal of the Colorado 
state normal school, at Greeley. A great school has been 
projected there, and the hearts of the best people of the 
state are in the work. The opportunity is a great 
one, and President Gray has had the experience and is 
the man to give it the largest growth. His mature life 
has been spent in norma] school atmosphere, and his 
mind is filled with normal school philosophy and prac- 
tice. We are glad that the board offers him the largest 
liberty, but, upon him therefore is thrown the greater 
responsibility. We predict for him long and successful 
work in his new field. The best wishes of THE JOURNAL 
go both with him and his wife, for her experience will 
be of material help to him in carrying out his plans. 





THE traditional woman who lives in mortal terror of 
rats and mice, once in a while gets into the school-room. 
Last week, Tuesday, a rat found its way toa primary 
school-room in Broome street in this city. The teacher 
saw it approaching her desk. If there had been a fire in 
the school she probably would have faced the danger 
boldly to save her young pupils, but the sight of a real 
live rat was too much for her nerves. She uttered an 
exclamation and ran toward the hall, followed by about 
half of her scholars. The remaining girls climbed on 
the benches, while the boys shouted. The janitor heard 
the tumult and quickly learned the cause, as the chil- 
dren were crying out, “‘Arat! Arat!” He founda 
club and went into the class-room to kill the disturber of 
the peace, but the rat ran back to the cellar unharmed. 
Nobody was hurt during the brief reign of terror. This 
was not an educational rat. That would have been 
harmless in comparison. 


THE Hamilton Model School (Canada), under the direc- 
tion of Prof. S. B. Sinclair, is described by a visitor as 
employing the methods of the ‘‘New Education.” <A 
lesson in primary geography, on the bay and city of 
Hamilton, was well taught by means of a molding- 
board, on which a map of both was made in glass-blow 
ers’sand. In the room is a fine library, containing a 
large number of books on teaching. There are thirteen 
kindergarten class-rooms in Hamilton, and most of the 
children receive a year or more kindergarten training 
before entering the primary grade. The primary teach- 
ers speak in the highest terms of the children received 
from the kindergarten. They consider them in every 
way stronger and better fitted to grapple with the pri- 
mary work. 

In number work the pupils discover everything from 
objects; colored splints were the principal objects used. 
Each number is gone over thoroughly before proceeding 
to the next. 

A great many different devices are used for keeping 
the children profitably employed at their seats while the 
teacher is teaching the small class at the front of the 
room. One method, which we particularly noticed as 
being very ingenious and profitable, was the drawing of 
picture stories of numbers by the pupils. 

At four P. M. a meeting of all the primary grade teach- 
ers was held, which was very profitable, as here each 
teacher felt free to speak of any difficulties in her work. 





‘** AN ounce of brain with a pound of energy will ac- 
complish more than a pound of brain with an ounce of 
energy.” This is true of teachers and pupils. It is quite 
remarkable whut teachers with a very moderate amount 
of knowledge have accomplished. One man, who con- 
stantly made mistakes, could hold little knowledge even 
if he got it, now dispenses diplomas of A. B., A. M., and 
all that. He owes it to his energy. He gave his best 
judgment to the case and then “pushed.” His class in 
chemistry could not get a great deal from him, but he 
pressed them with what be did know. 


As the teachers who will flock to Martha’s Vineyard 
to attend the summer school will ask President Morey 
why the island is so named, and as he may not know, 
we give the reason: ‘‘ A familiar name in the old Dutch 
times in Albany, was Wyngaard. Captain Block in his 
cruise of discovery called an island he came across Mar- 
tin Wyngaard’s island since corrupted to Martha’s Vine- 
yard island ; likewise Wyngaard’s Point is called Vine- 
yard Point. The W and V are often interchanged in 
Dutch, as they are in cockney English. ‘Putit down 
with a We my lord,’ said Mr. Weller, when the judge 
asked him if Weller was spelled with a V ora W, Block 
island was named after Captain Block himself,” 





BROOKLYn’s high school boys will be housed after a 
year or two in one of the costliest school buildings to be 
found in the country. Theschool-house committee of 
the board of education has approved of plans for a new 
boys’ high school. The edifice will occupy the center of 
a plot, having a frontage of 138 feet on Marcy avenue, 
and a depth of 152 feet. The breadth in the rear will be 
96 feet. It will be built in the Romanesque style, with 
a square tower 152 feet high on one side, and a round 
tower 104 feet high on the other side. The main 
entrance will be through a square tower. There will be 
side entrances. 

The basement will contain a chemical laboratory, 
toilet rooms, and 8,850 square feet of floor surface for a 
playground and for gymnastic drills. The boiler and 
fuel rooms will be under ground and away from the 
buildings. The auditorium, capable of seating 1,100 
boys, including the gallery, will occupy the rear end of 
the building. On the first floor there will be a reception 
room, an office, toilet rooms, lavatory, hat and coat 
rooms, and a lecture room, which is to be connected 
with the laboratory below by a dumb waiter. 

There will be twenty class rooms distributed about 
equally on the three floors, and with accommodations 
for between seven hundred and eight hundred pupils. 
The space in the attic will be arranged for purposes of 
modeling, drawing, and photography. 

The basement will be built of rock-faced Lake Supe- 
rior stone, and the upper stories of brick, with stone 
trimmings ornamented with terra cotta work in the 
shape of panels. 





THaT New York state is advancing is attested by 
her work in education. We have an example of this in 
the schools of Buffalo, which have shown the same won- 
derful growth as her population and commerce. The 
city, ten years ago, had school grounds and buildings 
that the comptroller valued at $784,900. To-day the 
plant is worth $1,826,055—an increased investment of 
1382 percent. They spent for maintaining their schools in 
1879, $314,451.35, and for last year $844,492 98, or an in. 
crease of 168 1-2 per cent. Of these sums, teachers’ sal- 
aries were $282,927.16, and $413,094.52 respectively, 
which shows that they paid 46¢ more for public in- 
struction than they did ten years ago. The registration 
of pupils in 1879, and in 1889 compared shows a gain of 
74 1-5 per cent., while the average attendance has 
increased nearly 44 1-2 per cent. The number of teach- 
ers employed ten years ago was 439; now 682—an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent. 

The fifty private schools and colleges in the city show 
an increased attendance of 40 per cent in ten years. 





Two weeks ago a tornado struck a school near Rock_ 
ford, Ill., and killed several pupils, and last week Tues- 
day another one occurred near Earlville, in the same 
state, in which fifteen people were killed, among which 
was a teacher and seven of her pupils. Without waver- 
ing, the whirling tempest struck the little school-house, 
and the building was torn to pieces. There were but 
eight persons in the school-room, and a3 the storm was 
heard coming up they attempted to rush outside. It 
was too late, however, for the tempest was upon them, 
and not one escaped. The teacher, Miss Maggie Mc- 
Bride, and her seven pupils were instantly killed, and 
their bodies were carried some distance. All were fear- 
fully bruised, and some were crushed and pounded 
almost beyond recognition. 





ProF. JOHN KRavs says: “ In July 1, 1884, a munici- 
pal (or as we would say public) kinde:garten was 
founded, the first of its kind in Thuringia, the birth- 
place of Frosbel.”? Let others write of what they know 
of this matter. 





Dr. F. J. CHENEY, for many years principal of the 
Kingston academy, has resigned to accept the inspector. 
ship of tho academies and high schools of the state of 
New York, under the supervision of the Board of 
Regents, an office recently created. We have long 
regarded Prof. Cheney as one of our ablest men. He 
has done more than “ hold the fort” at Kingston ; he has 
been a believer in education and educational progress. 
Years ago, when ost principals doubted the usefulness 
of educational journals, he was asubscriber and contrib- 
utor. It is an excellent appointment. 





Jas. W. QUEEN & Co., of Philadelphia, offer (1) @ 
prize of $100 to any pupil in the United States, for the 
best essay on Johann Faber’s lead and colored pen- 
cils ; (2) a prize of $26 to any person in the United States, 
for the best drawing made with Faber’s Siberian pencils; 
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(3) a prize of $25 to any onein the United states, for best 
drawing made with Johann Faber’s drawing sets of 
polygrade pencils ; (4) aprize of $10 to any child in the 
United States, under 14 years of age, for the best draw- 
ing made with Johann Faber's wax crayons (or creta 
levis) pencils ; (5) a special extra prize, as compensation 
to the writers of essays for competition for the $100 


prize. The above prizes are open to competition until 
November 1. For circular, address J. W. Queen & 
Co. 





PRINCIPAL BURDICK served a mandamus from the 
Supreme Court on the members of the board of educa- 
tion of Long Island City, ordering them to pay him the 
$630 salary due. The board of education (it will be 
remembered) removed Mr. Burdick, but the state 
superintendent of education reinstated him. It can 
hardly be believed that the board paid no heed to this 
mandamus. The board met on the 26th, and Mr. Pitcher, 
the chairman of the committee on finance, moved that 
the $630 due Mr. Burdick be added to the first ward 
school pay roll; but the rest must be referred to the 
corporation counsel. Miss Lawton, a teacher who was 
removed last December, and whom the state superin- 
tendent ordered reinstated will get her salary also; for 
if this board don’t pay they will be locked up. 

THE university at Ann Arbor, Mich., on June 27, at its 
46th commencement graduated a class of 545. We do not 
believe this can be equaled anywhere else in the world. 

THE Yale examinations have been in progress this 
week inthis city. The Harvard examinationsfor women 
were held also. The subjects are identical with those of 
the examinations for admission to Harvard University 
and the same papers are used. The certificates given 
those who pass these examinations, if presented within 
one year after their date, will be accepted at Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr colleges, and at the Harvard 
annex. The New York local committee offers for the 
best papers this year two scholarships of $300 and $200, 
respectively. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





The annual commencement exercises of the Normal 
College are always exceedingly interesting. They bring 
into prominent view the results of the great school sys- 
tem of the city, that is, so far as the girls are concerned. 
There will be every year 80,000 girls in the primary and 
advanced schools ; this year 274 had (like cream rising to 
the very top) finished the studies the board of education 
had assigned and received diplomas testifying this. 

This institution holds a high rank, it is now a college 
by law ; it has a five years’ course. This annual event 
brings together a good many noted people, and shows 
how firmly the public school system is imbedded in pub- 
lic estimation. We shall not say that the exhibition of 
1500 fair young women has nothing to do with attract- 
ing the crowds that assemble ; may we never be insen- 
sible to youth and beauty ! 

The board of education was well represented ; Prest. 
Simmons was deeply affected, he was making his part- 
ing address, President Hunter stated that, includirg 
this year, 4,632 pupils had been graduated ; of these 
2,000 were now teaching in the schools of the city. 

These prizes were awarded: Gold medal for profi- 
ciency in German—Matilda W. Miller. Honorable men- 
tion—Carrie Adier, Ella Baylos; silver medal for the 
greatest progress in German—Sarah Spear ; silver medal 
for methods of teaching—Inez Cohen; bronze medal 
for methods of teaching—Mary E. Bole. Honorable 
mention—Grace Jelliff, Gertrude M. Smith, Lillian Lins- 
ley, Alice Isaacs ; gold medal for physiology—Mary E. 
Bole. Honorable mention—Estelle Main, Miriam Sutro ; 
gold medal for Latin—Emma G. Mateer. Honorable 
mention—Miriam Sutro, Mary J. Lynch ; 1st prize gold 
watch for French—Mary E. Bole. Honorable mention— 
Rachel Davies, Lena Davidson ; $40 prize for French— 
Fannie McDowell. Honorable mention—Cornelia Mor- 
ris, Gertrude M. Smith ; $50 prize for English literature 
Belle Rauch. Honorable mention—Amanda Lang, 
Mary E. Bole ; $26 prize for literature—Amanda Lang, 

Scholarships in kindergartning to Alice Isaacs, Matilda 
Miller, Estelle Mayns, Thirza M. Happy, Carrie Adler, 
and Nellie Mott. 

Scholarships in manual training Ella Baylos, Emma 
G. Mateer, Martha Goldberg, Blanche Hirsch, Frances 
Jones, Annie Levy, Marguerite M. Lambert, Helen 
Stetheimer, Mary Nolen, Lillie Levy, Minnie Ikelheimer, 
Rosalie Lowenfels, and Addie L. Carle. 

A speech was made by Gen. Sherman. Among other 


things he said: ‘‘ Don’t be in a hurry to marry—wait 
until you get the right man ; if you make a mistake you 
are caught forever.” - 

The “‘ Graduates’ Reception” of the training depart. 
ment of the Normal College of this city was held June 
25. There are 52 young ladies from this department to 
enter the Normal College. The Scriptures were read, 
and a prayer offered by Rev. C. L. Thompson, D. D. 
(We mention this to show that the Bible is not out of 
the New York schools.) Very many of the exercises re- 
lated to Walter Scott—the reception might have been 
called a ‘“‘Scott Symposium :” (We mention this asa 
hint to teachers everywhere who want to know how to 
make their receptions interesting.) For example, “ A 
sketch of this poet ; songs of his composition ; quotations 
from him (and others); selections from his writings; 
anecdotes about him, etc. Twenty-four little girls came 
in, each with plaid over her left shoulder, and a feather 
and a bow and arrow, and went through a variety of 
very graceful exercises that, as calisthenics would have 
been applauded, but as a pantomime of shooting, etc., 
was very beautiful. At one point when they had their 
bows pointed up, the school sang, ‘‘ I shot an arrow in 
the air,” etc. Two girls danced the Sailor's Hornpipe. 
(True, in olden times this would have been considered 
quite improper, but it was nothing more than a species 
of gymnastics.) Sixteen of the graduates gave a panto- 
mime of Tennyson's ‘‘ Bugle Song.” There was a beau- 
tiful class song composed by Miss Jarrett, then addresseS 
byseveral gent emen. Miss Parsels, the superintendent, 
received much praise. 


On Friday, June 27, there was an exhibition of ma- 
nual training work at Grammar school No. 77 (Edward 
A. Page, principal). In one of the rooms in the base- 
ment boys were busy at wood work. In another were 
shown the finished products of their skill. The bovs’ 
ages range from ten to fourteen years. The exhibition 
attracted many of the parents and friends of the school, 
besides commissioners and other school officers, and 
words of praise were heard on all sides at the excellence 
of the exhibit. 

Manual training was introduced into this school about 
eighteen months ago, and the pupils took hold of it at 
once with enthusiasm. The boys are given a thorough 
course in the use of tools, including the knife, jack and 
smoothing planes, the chisel, the gouge, and the saw. 
Many of them have attained a very creditable degree of 
skill, judging from the specimens of wood carving and 
other work that were exhibited. It has been noticed 
also that the shop work has tended to improve the 
quality of their work in other branches. 

Some remarkable specimens of drawing were exhib- 
ited. In fact, the character of the work has been so 
high that several of the older boys will go from the 
school to positions in architects’ offices. Specimens of 
splint and paper work, map-drawing and clay-modeling 
were also shown. In splint work accurate drawings, 
are first made, and the splin's afterward applied. The 
modeling was particularly noticeable, and it is a depart- 
ment in which Principal Page and his assistants feel 
especial pride. Human heads, heads of animals, con- 
tinents, etc., were seen. The maps in colors were neat 
and accurate, and included an amount of detail—moun- 
tains, rivers, cities, railroads, etc.—that was surprising. 
There is no question about the success of manual train- 
ing in this school. 

ALL who have known Assistant Superintendent Fan- 
ning were surprised to see in the papers of Friday morn- 
ing last a notice of his sudden decease, on Thursday at 
ten o’clock. He was present on Wednesday at the gra- 
duating exercises of Grammar school No. 72, of which 
his daughter is principal. He then seemed to be fairly 
well. It was evidently acase of apoplexy. The funeral 
exercises took place at his residence on Sunday after- 
noon. His pastor, Rev. W. C. Bitting, paid a fitting 
tribute te his character as a man of integrity and up- 
rightness. 

John H. Fanning was born in this city sixty-nine 
years ago, and wasa pupil in Grammar school No. 5. 
When only sixteen years of age he was appointed moni- 
tor, or lowest assistant teacher. Bis ability and effi- 

ency led to his advancement, and in 1847 he became the 
principal of Grammar school No. 12. In 1870 he was 
elected assistant superintendent, and held this honor- 
able position until the time of his death. In the normal 
school established by the public school society, he was 
the teacher of mathematics, and was held in high esteem 
by the teachers who were in his classes. From this time 





it was seen that he had the confidence of the increasing 


number who believed education to be a success. Asa 
superintendent Mr. Fanning was kind and gentle in the 
class-room, encouraging pupils by his pleasing manners, 
and it was rare that a well-taught class failed to secure 
his commendation. Beloved by his associates in the 
superintendent's department, and the teachers whcse 
classes he examined, his death is a great loss to the city 
of New York. A large number of the teachers, together 
with his fellow workers and noted friends of education, 
were present at the funeral to testify to the worth of 
this estimable man. 





Mr. J. Epwarp Smmons will resign his place as 
president of the board of education. He has held it for 
nine years. The reason he gives is as follows : 


“There are 4,000 teachers. When any one of them has a gr‘ev- 
ance she turns first to her principa) but finally comes to me and 
80 I have to listen tothem. There are from 150,000 to 160,000 chil- 
dren in the public schools, and if any one of them is dismissed or 
disgruntied the parents come to me for redress. Then there are 
10,000 chijdren who cannot get into the public schools, and their 
Parents keep coming to me to know why they can't get in. Then 
there were 5,400 workmen in the employment of the department 
last year, and they also keep coming to me with their grievances. 
1 am president of one of the largest banks in the country, with 
eighty-two clerks under my control; as director, or trustee, or 
guardian I have so many Jemands on my time that I am not able 
even to see my family. When I leave the bank I go to the board 
of education; when I reach home I find persons waiting to see me 
about schvol matters.” 





THE whole number of applicants to the normal! college 
of this city was 1,104. The average in examination this 
year was 74 per cent.; 75 per cent. last year. The num- 
ber of candidates admitted last year was about 640 ; 
614 were admitted this year. The examinations this 
year were begun June 2, and lasted four days. 
The branches considered were spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography. English composition, geometry, 
drawing, and the history of the United States. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 





EASTERN PrussiA.—In a lecture given before the twen- 
tieth annual meeting cf the fire insurance companies in 
Germany, it was stated that investigation into the causes 
of conflagrations, has revealed the startling fact that with- 
in eight years 4,993 fires, causing considerable damage by 
destroying 935 buildings, and loss to the amount of ten 
million marks, were caused by children and imbeciles play- 
ing with matches. 

GERMANY.—An argument in favor of simplification of 
orthography is found in searching for the relative propor- 
tion of the words written purely phonetically and others, 
In Goethe’s “‘Werthers Leiden” the first ten thousand 
words show : 








Purely phonetically written words, 6,863 = 68.5« 
Words following rules, 2,681 — 26.8¢ 
Words not written phonetically, 389= 4.0¢ 
Foreign words not written phonetically, 46= 0.5¢ 
Exceptions to rules, 21= 0.2¢ 
Total words : 10,000 100 ¢ 


In other words, 95.3 per cent. of all the words have regu- 
lar, and only 4.7 percent. irregular spelling. Since Goethe’s 
time the orthography of the German language has been 
simplified repeatedly, and the proportion of unruly words 
is much smaller than formerly. What a blessing it would 
be if a similar showing could be made for the English lan- 
guage! How much energy, worry, and time might be 
saved to teachers and pupils! 

HambBuRG.—Prof. Schleiden, one of the few rich school- 
masters of the world who died recently, left in his last 
will to every one of his 19 teachers, a very comfortable life 
annuity. To the city library, to the city art-gallery, to the 
industrial museum, to the pension fund for unmarried 
teachers, to a number of schools, orphan asylums and hos- 
pitals, he left large sums ranging between two and five 
thousand marks. His large library was placed at the dis 
posal of the city library. 

Prussia.—Of 3,702 graduates from gymnasia in 1889, 6 
were less than 17 years old ; 98 were 17 years, 579 were 18 
years, 972 were 19 years, 959 were 20 years, 1035 were 21 
years and over. 

A Berlin teacher, Suttner, has been granted a vacation 
of two years upon application, from the foreign office. He 
is to devote his time to investigations of the flora of Togo- 
land in Africa. 

Minister von-Gossler has given a week’s furlough to all 
teachers who desire to attend the National Teachers’ Meet- 
ing. 

SWITZERLAND.—On the 5th of July, the monument of Pes- 
talozzi at Yverdun will be unveiled. 


The favorable testimony of thousands should convince you of 
the merits of Hood's Sarsaparilia, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 
bert Quick. New Edition. New York and Chicago: 

E L. Kellogg & Co. 335 pp. $1.00. 

This work is receiving commendations from teachers 
in all parts of the country. No other states so clearly or 
so concisely, the part such men as Montaigne, Milton, 
Comenius, Locke, Pestalozzi, Spencer, Froebel, and 
others, have played in bringing about educational re- 
forms. The author says concerning Montaigne’s meth- 
od: ‘ As far as regards method of teaching languages, 
he simply discarded grammatical teaching and wished 
that all could be taught Latin as he had been, i. e., by 
conversation. His father had found a German tutor for 
him, who spoke Latin but not French; and the child 
thus grew up to consider Latin h‘s mother-tongue.” In 
relation to Locke he says : ‘‘ Locke would have the edu- 
cation of a gentleman intrusted toatutor. His own 
experience had made him no friend to grammar schools, 
and while he admits the inconveniences of home educa- 
tion, he makes light of them in comparison with the 
dangers of a system in which the influence of school- 
mates is greater than that of school-masters. Locke’s 
argument is this: ‘It is the business of the master to 
train the pupils in virtue and good manners, much more 
than to communicate learning.’ This function, how- 
ever, must of necessity be neglected in schools.” He 
writes as follows about Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Ger- 
trude: “In the works of a great artist, we see natural 
objects represented with perfect fidelity, and yet with a 
life breathed into them by genius which is wanting, or 
at least is not visible to common eyes, in the originals. 
Just so do we find Swiss peasant life depicted by Pesta- 
lozzi. The delineation is evidently true to nature ; and, 
at the same time, shows Nature as she reveals herself to 
genius. But for this work something more than genius 
was necessary, viz., sympathy and love.” Concerning 
the kindergarten he says: ‘‘ A German word, meaning 
‘garden of children,’is the name given by Friedrich 
Froebel to a kind of ‘ play-school’ invented by him for 
furthering the physical, moral, and intellectual growth 
of children between the ages of three and seven. Froe- 
bel’s observation of the development of organisms and 
his fondness for analogies drawn from trees and plants, 
made him attach a importance to our earliest 
years, years in which, as he said, lies the tap-root of 
much of the thought and feeling of after-life.” Teach- 
ers will find that a thoughtful reading of this book will 
yield large returns. 
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By Robert He- 


Funny STORIES TOLD BY PHINEAS T. BARNUM. New 
York : George Routledge & Sons, Limited, 9 Lafayette 
Place. 374 pp. 50 cents, 

No man has had a more eventful life than the famous 
showman who is the author of this book ; and noone, we 
dare say, is a keener observer of human nature or has a 
more intense relish for what is ludicrous in human con- 
duct and life. Mr. Barnum has a large degree of benev- 
olence in bis nature and can laugh at the mistakes and 
fuibles of his fellows, without that cynicism so many 
possess. This is not a new book, for it was first given to 
the public over twenty years ago ; 1t has, however, been 
thoroughly revised, many things that were formerly in- 
cluded having been omitted and many added. Several 
pages of anecdotes are here included that appeared in 
Murray's Magazine, Mr. Barnum hopes the book ‘‘ may 
smooth the wrinkles from many careworn brows, and 
bring smiles on myriads of tear-stained faces.” His 
wish will certainly be gratified, for the name of Baruum 
is enough to give it a wide circulation. Many of the 
anecdotes are about the famous men Mr. Barnum has 
met during his long life, among them being J. Q. Adams, 
Beecher, President buchanan, Gen. Butler, Calhoun, Dr. 
Chapin, and many others. The book was published 
simultaneously in London and New York. 


Boston UNITARIANISM, 1820-1850: A Stupy OF THE 
LIFE AND WORK OF NATHANIEL LANGDON FROTH- 
INGHAM. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. New 
York and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 272 pp. 
$1.75. 


This is, as the title implies, a study of a great religious 
movement, and a skecch of Dr. Frothingham, written b 
his son, from the viewpoint of the historian, not the ad- 
vocate. The author well introduces his subject by 
depicting ‘‘ Three Types of Unitarianism.” One is rep- 
resented by William Ellery Channing, called the father 
of ‘spiritual Christianity.” The insignificance of his 
physical frame, its weakness and infirmity, made him 
seem a spirit, the more so on account of his untiring 
pursuit of knowledge and his habitual absorption in high 
themes, which he clung to, and persisted in, long after 
strong people would have abandoned the quest in sheer 
fatigue. Channing stood at one extreme as an illustiza- 
tion of spiritual aspiration; at the other end stood 
Theodore Parker, an illustration of the power of prac- 
tical will. He had integrity, singleness of mind, out 
svokenness, courage, unaffected warm-heartedness, ten- 
derness of feeling, catholicity of sentiment, but his 
talent was practical not speculative, he was not a sub- 
tile thinker and his ability to describe opinions was out 
of proportion to his inward appreciation of them. An- 
other class of Unitarians occupied a position between 
these two, possessing neither the fervent spirituality of 
the one. nor the impassioned earnestness of the otber. 
Then follows an account of Dr. Frothingham, who, with 
his friends, was absorbed in the endeavor to apply Chris- 
tianity to personal character, taking men and women 
one by one, and trusting in their influence for the regen- 
eration of society. The religion was essentially the old 





one, softened by thought, knowledge, experience, and 
feeling. The creed would not have satisfied a severely 
critical mind, and was not calculated to form heroic 
virtues, but developed the gentler qualities. An account 
of the life of such a manas Dr. Frothingham, who was 
surrounded by such thinkers as Emerson and others, 
cannot be other than interesting. The narrative is given 
by the son with discriminating judgment. It will bea 
valuable book for the student of the religious move- 
ments of this century. 


PARSIFAL: THE FINDING OF CHRIST THROUGH ART; OR, 
RICHARD WAGNEK AS A THEOLOGIAN. By Albert 
Ross Parsons, President of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 113 pp. $1.00. 


Some people, who have imbibed certain ideas concern- 
ing Wagner, may be surprised to learn that the com- 
poser ever gave any thought to sacred subjects, as were 
some editors when the author announced “ The Finding 
of Christ through Art; or Richard Wagner as Theolo- 
gion” as the sul,ject of a lecture in Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton’s church in New York. This book is that lecture 
considerably simplified, and the former assertions about 
the composer’s theological position are reiterated and 
emphasized. Itis an examination of the religious views 
to which, solely as an artist, he was Jed, and upon which 
his last and loftiest creation, ‘‘ Parsifal,’ is based. 
Numerous extracts are used to illustrate Wagner’s views. 
The subject is further elucidated by very full notes in 
the appendix. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
by J. Nichol, M. A. Oxon, LL D., and W. S. McCor- 
mick, M. A. 124pp. 35 cents. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 


One great merit of tiis book is its conciseness. Writ- 
ers on composition and rhetoric have done much by their 
long dissertations to befog, the subject and breed a dis- 
taste for it in the minds of the young. Numerous exam- 
ples are needed, for it is by practice that one learns to 
write well and to recognize bad constructions when he 
meets them. Here the main points of the subject are 
set forth in the form of questions. These, that are 
largely drawn from papers set on the subject to classes 
in English literature in the University of Glasgow dur- 
ing the last twenty-seven years, are of various degrees 
of difficulty, beginning with comparatively simple points 
of grammar and afterward dealing with some of the 
more controverted delicacies of taste. Many of them 
cannot be answered without re-writing or re-arranging 
the passages referred to. It is certainly a profitable 
exercise (as required here in many instances), to turn a 
misty, Latinized sentence into strong, clear English. 
The cha’acter of the book may be seen from some of the 
chapter headings such as definitions ; synthesis of sen- 
tences; punctuation; style; propriety in the use of 
words; simplicity and perspicuity ; choice of words: 
number of words; themes for essays. To answer these 
questions will require much thought, and hence be the 
means of securing mental discipline and facility in the 
use of our language. 


LECTURES ON LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTIC METHOD IN 
THE SCHOOL. ByS. S. Laurie, A. M., LL.D. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 147 pp. 90 cents. 


The lectures composing this volume were delivered at 
the request of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the 
Univeisity of Cambridge and redelivered at the College 
of Preceptors, London. The subject is not treated alto- 
gether theoretically. After dwelling on the importance 
of Janguage as the instrument of education, language as 
substance of thought, and the distinction between dis- 
cipline and training, the author proceeds to give his 
method of trainisg. He divides schcol life into three 
periods—the infant stage, the primary and upper pri- 
mary school stage, and the secondary school stage. 
Further on he treats of word-building, history of words, 
paraphrasing. reading and elocution, grammar, lan- 
guage as literature, teaching foreign languages, etc. It 
will be seen that the subject of language receives a very 
thorough and systematic treatment. We can safely 
recommend so high an authority as Dr. Laurie to teach- 
ers, and especially this work, which we know will prove 
very helpful. 

REPORTS. 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT CF THE COLORED ORPHAN ASY- 
LUM AND THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE BENEFIT OF COLORED 
CHILDREN. New York City. M. K. Sherwin, superintendent. 
Judging trom the report, this excellent charity is prospering. 

Like many institutions of the kind it has teken up industrial 
training. Cooking, sewing, laundry and general house-work are 
the principal things taught. The children find ita great relief 
from school exercises, and enter upon it with zest and earnestness. 
During the year some of the managers visited many other institu- 
tions, in order to get hints and suggestions forimprovements, and 
the fruit of these visits will doubtless appear later. There was a 
great deal of sickness, most of it being due to bad hygiene before 
the children entered the asylum, and also to hereditary taint. To 
overcome these tendencies to disease, the managers of the insti- 
tution give fr sh air, wholesome food, and excellent care. The 
institution had 367 inmates at the close of 1889, and the cost: per 
capita per year was $111.82. 


MAGAZINES. 


Education for June has a thoughtful article on “ Industrial 
Training from an Economic Pomt of View,” by Charles J. Bul- 
lock. Many practical hints will be found in “ A Phase of Litera- 
ture Work in the High School,” by E. J. MacEwan, A.M. “ The 
Separate School System in Canada,” by George Les, will throw 
considerable light on our own system. 

The frontispiece “ A Study of Cats,” etche by Eugene Gaujean 
after a punting by Eugene Lambrot, in the Juiy Magazine of Art, 
will appeal strongly to the lovers of these domestic pets. Win. 
Rossetti's portraits of Robert Browning, eight in number, will be 
hailed with pleasure by the ~~ 4 admirers of the poet. In the 
article on * Current Art ™ is a tull-page portrait of Sir Moses Mon- 
tetiore. “The National Gallery in Lreland ” is a beautifully illus- 
trated article. Altogether this is a particularly attractive number 
of this excellent magazine. 

* National Sovereignty ” is a subject that has occupied a large 
place in many people’s thoughts in the United States. John A. 








Jameson discusses it in the June Political Science Quarterly. The 
other leading articles are * The Comptrollers and the Courts,’ 
“The Legislatures and the Courts,” “On Census Methods,” and 
“The Taxation of Corporations,” all on timely topics, that the 
student of history and politics will take pleasure in reading. 

The Pansy for July is filled, as usual, with delightful reading 
and attractive pictures. No purer or better reading can be put 
into the chil’ren’s hands. The Pansy is intendec for Sunday as 
well as week-day reading. 

The No-Name raper in the July Arena is a poem entitled * Pro 
gress and Pain.” It is said to be written by one of the most 
accomplished essayists of America. There is a complete drama 
entitled ** Under the Whee',” written by the talented young Bos- 
ton artist, Hamlin Garland. “ Bismarck and his Time,” is the sub- 
ject of a very able and entertaining sketch by Rabbi Schindler, 
Rey. Carlos Martyn, D.D., contributes a brilliant and suggestive 
paper on “Churchianity rs. Christianity,” which will doubtless 
occasion much comment and criticism. 

The first number of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science—a new quarterly review of politics 
and economics— will shortly appear in Philadelphia. It will con- 
tain, among other interesting articles, one on “ Politics in Canada 
and the United States,” by Dr. Bourinot; another on * Decay of 
Local Government in America,” by Professor Patten; and a third 
on “Cheaper Railroad Fares,” by J. J. Wetherell. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich has retired from the editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly and been succeeded by Horace E. Scudéer, well- 
known through his contributions to the magazine and through his 
books. Mr. Scudder’s connection with the house of Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. has long been an intimate one, and he is now the 
editor of their American Commonwealth series. Mr. Aldrich wil! 
spend the summer in Europe with his family. 

The July number of the Contemporary Review, issued in this 
country in the originai English form by the Leonard Scott Pub 
lication Co., New York, contains an important paper by Edward 
Bellamy. 

One of the greatest attractions of the July Century is the debate 
on “The Single Tax,” by Edward Atkimson and Henry George. 
In this number is printed the first of two articles by Dr. T. H. 
Mann, entitled “A Yankee in Andersonville,” accompanied by 
some reproductions of rare photographs of the prison-pen. A 
complete novellette appears, entitled “ Little Venice, a story of 
the St. Clair Flats,” by Grace Denio Litchfield. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Instruction in Drawing in Primary and Intermediate Schools in 
Europe and America: A Criticel Review of the Prang Course in 
Form-study and Drawing. By Dr. Arnold Wodd, protessor of 
botany in Zurich, Switzerland. Tins pamphlet treats of the great 
importance of drawing asa school study, and of the great value 
of the Prang system. Teachers may obtain the pamphlet by 
addressing the Prang Educational Company, Boston. 

Catalogue of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 189-91. The 
aim of Charles Pratt, the founder of this institution, was to estab- 
lish a school * to promote manual and industrial education, and to 
inculcate habits of industry and thrift.” How fai this is realized 
may be seen from this catalogue. There are technical high 
school, art, domestic science, commerce, mechanic arts, and 
musical departments. Itthus appears that the school goes a great 
way toward realizing the ideal of the founder. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

J. B. Lipprncorr Co. announce “ European Days and Ways.” 
by Alfred E. Lee; “In and Out of Book and Journal,” by Dr. A, 
Sydney Roterts, illustrated by Van Schaick; “ Classical Picture 
Gallery,” one hundred and forty-four plates of choice European 
examples, edited by Prof. von Reber and Dr. Bayersdorter; 
“ Historic Note-Book,” by the Rev. E. Cobham-Brewer; and 
“Gleanings for the curious from the Harvest-Fields of Litera- 
ture,” by Dr. C. C. Bombaugh. 

CHARLES T. DILLINGSAM Offers a romance, *“* Guy Ormsby,” by 
Marian Calvert-Wilson. It tells of a struggle between love and 
duty, in which duty prevails. 

MACMILLAN & Co.’s recent publication, “ The Ancient Classica! 
Drama,” by Richard G. Moulton, treats of the origin, characteris- 
tics, transition, and final form of tragedy and comedy, an abund 
ance of illustrations being used. 

THE APPLETONS in September will issue a new book by Dr. (. 
G. Abbott, the naturalist. It is called ‘** Outings at Odd Times.’ 
Dr. Abbott’s “ Wasteland Wanderings” has sold the best of all his 
works thus far. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON have in press a new volume in thi 
Book Lovers’ Library, “‘ Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and 
To-day,” by John Pendleton. It deals chiefly with the life and 
work of reporters from the earliest times. 

THE SCRIBNERS publish Mr. Stanley’s new book, * {n Darkest 
Af:ica,” simultaneously in the United States, England, Germany 
and other countries. 

Ginn & Co. announce that they will have ready this month 
“Our Government,’ revised edition, by Jesse Macy. This work 
has received high praise wherever it has been read. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & Co., Springfield, Mass ; are well known as 
the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. It contains 
among other features 3,000 iJustrations in the Lody of the work. 
and these are repeated, classified, and tinely printed on expensi\« 
tinted paper at the end of the work; a biographical dictionary. 
containing nearly 10,000 names- a new gazetteer of the world of 
over 25,000 titles ; and a dictionary of fiction. 

HouGuTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’s publication in the American 
Statesmen Series of a volume on John Jay recalls to public atte: 
tion one of the wisest, purest, and noblest of men who have serv ed 
and honored the American people. 

ScCRIBNER & WELFORD are about to issue Dr. Louis Enge!’s 
* From Handel to Halle,” in which there will be many sketclirs, 
anecdotes, etc.. besides carefully executed engravings of mah) 
famous composers and musicians. 

Tuomas Y. CROWELL & Co, publish “ Sister St. Suipice,” frei 
the Spanish of Don Armando Palacio Valdes, author of * Th 
Marquis of Penalta,” “ Maximura,” etc., translated and edited by 


Nathan Haskell Dole. 
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‘NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS, 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 

t=" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desirmg to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for ap ointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointment ts 
made. 

ADMISSION.—A percon must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jec ts can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
2. Geography, Reading, Writing and Spelling 

vut 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
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Ss THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM'S Pits, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To wuics 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 


the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 


















Headache, Impaired Digestion, refnoded to each student spending an entire term 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, of 20 weeks 

-:and is found especially efficacious and remedial by For particulars concerning the several schools 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and ORD ENGR S Wa. J. Mrune, LL.D 
hicriving property: BEECHAM'S PILLS Brockport CHAS. 'D, MCLEAS, LL.B 
any Patent Medicine in the World, PRICE, 25 Ruffalo ..........++... JAMES M. CasseTY, PH.D 
CENTS PER BOX, Cortiand ......... .. JAMES H. HOosgE, pu. D. 

> ed only by THOS. REECHAM, st. Fredonia ..F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 

Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN €o., Geneseo ..... .. JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
vol ze nts fo " ¢ the. — @ States, os & Set Canal St., New Paltz... . FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 

o ho if your druggist does not keep them Oneonta s JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D 
will mail CHAM’ HLS on receipt of price—tatQ | A eee tee cere = * vento 7 — 
inquire i BEEC vase Ine 3 pu ase aie ration in soderine. Oswego. .. Z -E. A. SHE! DON, Pu.D. 

“~~ PURCEEDOTE 2... ccccces Fox HoLpeEn, LL.B. 
Pen seshcacvnes THoM. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
formed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geogruphy, American History and Civil Govern- 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 


SEND STAMP FOR FORM, ETC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








ment. 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON or. a th ot “ 
Studio Building J iN) > — . . 
Good teachers recommended to school officers Places Por wa ite > yee oa os 


Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars on 
application. 
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G.N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
23, 25, 


27 Euclid Avenue, 


F.ooksellers, and Stationers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Price, Bound in 
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Any 6 assorted for $2.50, 


POSTAGE PAID 


Any 8 assorted for $3.25 


POSTAGE PAID. 
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1,001 Questions and Answers on 
United States History, - 50 Cents. | Theory ent Practice of Teach- e 
Geography, - - - ~- 50Ceats ing, . - = 50 Cents. 
- Physio! ozy and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
Grammar, - - - - goConte. FN mam tag - = = = 50 Cents, 
Arithmetic, - - - + soCents. |General History, - - 50 Cents. 
Botany, NEW - - - 50 Ce sts. | Test Examp es in Arith. NEW 50 Cents, 


The authors of the above books have ask: devery | 
conceivable question that woud be tikelv to 
come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and coucise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub 
lished, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single branch as these are. 

Mary teachers are using these Question Books 
in their schools in the place of text-books. 

hese Question Books are absolutely without a 
rival in preparing for Examination, for review- 
ing Pupils in School, or for use as Reference 
Books. 

The authors are Experienced Teachers. 

Please Read What is Said of Them. 

Every testimonial printed here is gen- 
uine, not one was solicited or induced by 
gift of books or other consideration, and 
these are only samples of hundreds of 
others. 


“TIT have a set of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best L ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amo ant [ paid for them if I could 
not get another set.”"—G. O. Sankey (teacher), 
B.oomville, Seneca County, Ubio. 

*L have just received your Question Book on 
pa. After due deliberation | am cont. 
dent in saying that they supply a want long felt 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in 
classes. I predict for them an immense sale.’ 
W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Oh 

“The set that I receivea some days 
given entire satisfaction, and deserves thi 
of all earnest teachers.”—A. E. Long 
Odio. 

“[ am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have gotten some of my friends to order im- 
mediately.”—Miss Elvise Hemphi'l (of Harding 
‘ Jolie ae), Mexico, Missouri. 

“Your Question Books are just what we 
for review."—M. F. Spahr (teacher), Chi 

luron Co., Ohio 
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MOST SUGCESSFUL BOOKS oF 


THE KIND FER PUBLISHED. 





Over 6 
— | "‘Waeds Correctly 
— Spoken. 


By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Re- 
‘tail price, 15 CE INTs. Bound 
in extra cloth, stamped 
black and gold, printed wita 
red line borders, wittily writ- 
ten, valuable to all who would | 
== = their mother tongue 

raccuracy. 


ADDRE SS 1HE PU BL ISHERS, 
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OOO have been sold already and vhe sate is fast increasing. 


POPULAR SYN- fyesm= 
ONYMS. we 


Twenty-five thousand words in |) 
ordinary use. Accurate, 


Stamped in Ink 


£SINonys || 


cheap, | as 
| clegant . | ae hee 
| ney 
| Cc , mo. Price, 10 CENTS be 

loth 10 Ce ae a 


| py mail, 12 CENTS. i 
PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


2.3, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, 





Booksellers and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


Our list of good candidates is rapidly decreasing. 


vacant by elections to more important positions, are known 
and telegraph us daily for teachers for these places, 


(Some in all States.) 
Superintendencies at $2.500 
Superintendencies at $1,800 
Superintendencies at $1,200 
Superintendencies at $900 
Superintendencies $600. 
High School Principalships at $2,000 
High School Principalships at $1,500 
High School Principalships at $1,200 
High School Principalships at $900 
High School Principalships at $700 
High School Principalships at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $800 
Assistants in High Schools at $700 
Assistants in High Schools at $600 
Assistants in High Schools at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $400 
Academy Principa'ships. 
Academy Teachers. 


(In every State.) 
Grammar Grade positions at $600 
Grammar Grade positions at $500 
Grammar: Grade positions at $450 
Grammar Grade positions at $400 
Intermediate Grade positions at $600 
Intermediate Grade positions at $500 
Intermediate Grade positions at $450 
Intermediate Grade positions at $400 
Primary Grade positions at $600 
Primary Grade positions at $500 
Primary Grade positions at $450 
Primary Grade Positions at $400 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $1000 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $900 
College, Norma! and Academy 
Professorships at $800 





During June, July and August changes are sudden. 
dates become few. If you would accept a better place 
fully in your first letter, to save time. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


Circulars and manual sent free. 


Address, 
ORVII. LE BREWER, MANAGER. 


Over four hundred of our teachers 
have secured positions, either through us or otherwise. during the past two weeks. 
another decrease of four hundred, and a corresponding increase in the demand. 
urgent, as one by one the good applicants withdraw their applications. 
at once to the Association ; school boards write 
We have now on our books : 





The RvsH will soon be upon us. 
at a larger salary, write us, state your qualifications 


70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Two weeks more will see 
Boards get anxious and 
New openings, suddenly made 


College Presidencies at $2,5 
College Professorships at $2, 
College Professorships at $1,800 
College Professorships at $1,500 
College Professorships at $1,200 


SPECIALISTS. 
Teachers of Latin. Teachers of Greek. 
Teachers of French. 
Teachers of German. 
Teachers of Sc‘ences. 
Teachers of Ma’ hematics. 
Teachers of Literature. 
Teachers of Normal Methods. 
ARTS, ETC. 
Drawisg Teachers (1 at $2,000). 
Art Teachers. Vocal Teachers. 
Instrumental Teachers, 
Elocution Teachers. 
Teachers of Penmanshipand Bookkeeping 


Available candi- 


ASSOCIATION, 





PEN A Two-weeks’ Record of V acancies 

BU 26 Superintendencies, $850 to $2,500 

osit * 68 Principalships, $450 to $2,500; 51 

a Tasin Colleges, Acedemies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000 ; 162 calls for Assistants, Gram- 

day | ntermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 
¥ brings new ones. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street. ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Py EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when ccm 
municating with advertisers 


For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 





State Street, Chicago, UL, Orville Brewer 
Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 


ANS EXCH 4, 
er een he 


~ 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses. Mu 
aclme. etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families an 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, AL Ly 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to col schools, and families, su- 
perior Protesso: rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


N. Y¥. 








Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 
FOR REGISTRATION 
BEST FACILITIES, 
avon IENT SERVICE, 
1RGE BUSINESS 
not in collecting advance Ae “fut in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions, 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; 
best. Form for stamp. 


many of the 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. léth St.. N. Y¥. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Mu icians, of both sexes, for Universitics, Col 
eges, Schoois, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended t 
parents. eotlling and renting of sc hool property. 


Lownn: PWTeroe ara e 
references furnished. E. MIRI AM COYRIERE, 
140 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


100 Bra_e Hovse, 

4th Ave. & 8th St., New 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried pos- 
itions in city and country schools. Make 
application without delay, inclosing 
stamp. 








FORK. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Marage’- 





American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis’ 





TEACHERS WANTED 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Some of the best and most reliable school 
books of the time are published by Messrs. 
Porter & Coates, of 900 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, and who also have offices in 
Chicago and Boston. Their list of books 
includes Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Practical Grammar, Elemeutary and Com- 
plete Arithmetic, Brown’s Elementary and 
Academic Algebra, Sharpless’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry, and Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, Baker’s Philosophy and Chemis- 
try, Scull’s Mythology. The New Normal 
Readers, Buckwalter’s Spellers, Dungli- 
son’s Physiologies, Practical Penmanship, 
and Practical roses. Descriptive cata- 
logue and introduction price lists sent on 
applicauon. 





New Saturday Afternoon Express New 
York to Long Branch and Point Pleas- 
ant via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Commencing on Saturday, June 28th, a new 

fast train will be run from New York to Point 

Pleasant on Saturdays only. ‘This train is placed 

in service for the convenience of those desiring a 

half holiday on the coast, and will leave New 

York at 120 P. M., arrive at Long Branch 2.50 

P. M., and Point Pleasant 330 P. M. The inau- 

guration of this service affords an opportunity of 

visiting these popular resorts never before en- 
joyed. 

A teacher, lady or gentleman, with two 
to five thousand dollars capital, can learn 
of an opportunity, such as rarely occurs, 
for making a desirable and highly profit- 
able connection with a select schoul, whose 
proprietor requires a competent assistant 
upon whom may devolve some of the 
responsibilities and duties of the business, 
by addressing a line of at to Theo. 
dore D. Kellogg, 31 Nassau St., N. Y 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 


Writing of a recent trip across the moun- 
tains of West Virginia a gifted journalist 
says: 

‘* Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
os trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ball of fire at his ‘ jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
aaa behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past belief the fact that the scene is in the 
midst of the Alleghanies, comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. To enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the fonndation 
rock, As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at right angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the haze.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 
a majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 





Good candidates on the list of the Tea- 
chers Co-Operative Association, of 70-72 
Dearborn street, Chicago, are rapidly de- 
creasing. Over four hundred of these 
teachers have secured positions during the 
past two weeks. Two weeks more will 
see another decrease ef fonr hundred, and 
a corresponding increase in the demand. 
Boards get anxious and urgent, as one by 
one the good applicants withdraw their 
applications ew openings, suddenly 
made vacant by elections to more import- 
ant positions, are known at once to the 
‘association ; school boards write and tele- 
graph them daily for teachers, They 

ave now on their books : Superintenden- 
cies, high school principalships, and assist- 
ants, principalships, grammar, intermedi- 
ate, and primary grade positions: college, 
normal, and academy professorships ; pre- 
sidencies, beside vacancies for specialists 
and teachers of languages and the arts. 


Mr. Daniel Van Winkle, formerly repre- 
senting Taintor Brothers & Company, has 
severed his connection with this house, 
and assumed the management of the 
Mutual Book Company. Nos. 358 and 360 
Broome street, New York City. His lon 
experience in the school book business, an 
knowledge of the wants of the school-room 
is a guarantee that nothing but the most 
approved educational works will be issued 
by this company, and that they will not be 
excelled in attractiveness or durability by 
any other books published. 


Three Rich River Valleys in North 


Red, | Dakota and Montana, reached bythe 
GREAT NORTHERN RY. INE 

Mouse, |Free Homesteads, Low Fares, e 
* Sleepers. Write to F. l. Wurrney 
Milk. (|G. T. A., St. Paul, Minn., for 


Ma ps and Books. 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. itis clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling technicalities that are so 
frequently found in books of thisclass. Itadvo- 
cates no individual system, but appeals to the 
intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can 
therefore be as successfully used Lg the average 
teacher of reading. as by the trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, cloth, 1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


OHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged tor fifteen years 
in teaching onerny. and has, therefore, had ex- 
ceptional tacilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronunced. i persons who desire to pro- 
nounce puceias to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
ce nvenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes 
in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 





Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school intreduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


JOWN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK, 


Have just issued in their series of Cir- 
cular Catalogues: 


No. IX. ART, DRAWING, 
PAINTING, ENGRAVING, 
ETC. 75 Pages. 


No. X. ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, CARPENTRY, 
STAIR BUILDING, ETC. 
38 Pages, 


FREE BY MAIL TO ORDER. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “= "west oe 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do 
and Greek as 


Cassar, Horace, Otcoro, Sallust 
Xen "3 A each to $1.80. 
n nabasis, teachers, 
and to ail other systems. 
*s Standard 


8 Speakers, Frost's American 
, Manesca’s French Sortes, ete. 





amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra together so much miserable Latin 
ht be learned pa cay and deli ntbuity 


Sperone, Late Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
to Teachers, $1.10. 


in one "MILTON. 


v, Homer's Gospel of St. John, and 


Speaker, Pinnock’s School Hietortes, Lord's Schooi 


pe 
Ga Sample pages of Interinears free. fend for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





Two-book Course: 
Yor hi her study: 


Maury’s 
Geographies. 


of interest to pupils, 





should know that theze geographies, in point 


excellence of arrangement, accuracy and 
tinctness of maps, and thoroughness of manu- 
facture, take the lead. 


Correspondence invited concerning these 
books, and HOLMES’ NEw READERS, VENABLE'S ms 
NEw ARITHMETICS. CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 
GILDERSLEEV«£'s LATIN, etc. 


Elemen 
Revised P 


and Manua. 
sical. You 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


clearness of t bh 
ypograp' "i Z 





66 & 68 Duane St., 
YORK. 


NEW 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artist.’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRASC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been epecially designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primar 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest tor ac- 
curacy and b.auty, and are furnished at the 
lowest possibie prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and are abso- 
lutely ey ey to the correct teachi of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and cepectally 
at the outset. 
For catalogue an particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CoO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
9 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 

And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Schools f urnished.—Catulogues un application. 


BoUnG AE BillOWS om ram sxe, 


or the pure Yountain Breezes will soon invite your 
y taking along our entertaining music. 


(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banje, 
Flute or Violin, cal) or send for lists of tine 
instruments at our branch store, J. 
HAYNEs & Uo., 33 Court street, Boston.) 
= pe > ome egg ‘rhe best 
e@ music 0; ras. Price, $1. - 
ranged for Piano. ” ae oe 
bt = 2 arene yp ny COLLEC- 
. very eas eces. 
Price, $1.00. ” a oe a 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.00. 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS. 12 firs.-class Son 
Price $1.00, 8 by the best authors. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New enlarged edition. 8 
jolly Songs. 200.000 sold. Price, 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES for the Piano. 
100of them. Easy, and as me: ‘ 
pad Y; rry as they can be. 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn. 29 splendid 
Choruses. Sac and Secular. Most of them 
quite new. $1.00. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York: 








p esence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, | 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused hy 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at. 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of the 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shouw!. 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
eure for rheumatism. This medicine by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared on|, 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work presents the ** New Education " in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it care- 
tully avoids the vagaries and impracticable fan- 
cies of the mere theorist. A1! of its methods have 
been tested in the school-room. 

Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work describes in a nate and concise 
form the nature of the mind anu how to cultivate 
its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specially adapted to students and teachers. 

Philosophy of Ar:thmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 

“Every school library should have a copy of it 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it in- 
dispensable.”—Nat. Jour. of Education, Boston. 

These works are written by a great teacher and 
Saget? author, who was tor many years 
Princiral of the First State Normal Schoo! of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Phiie delphia. 








a Finest resorts in America along the 

Hunting,|GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY in 

ee Minnesota, Da‘ota and Montana. 

Fishing.| Write ¥. |. Wurrney, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Pw, Minn. for Guide Book. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MU*IC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
$25 per term. Board and room including Steam 
Heat and Electric — tt to = week, 
For Llustrated Calendar giving full informat:on, 
address 

E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


15.~ 5 00 A MONTB can be 
—— 10 -™" made working for us. 

ersons prefe who can furnish a horse und 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A tew 
vacancies in towns and vities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©0., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 








M iticent Hotel Broadwater, Na- 
tatorium and Aquatic Theatre at 
Helena, Helena (Montana), Hot Springs. Lar- 

-y plunge bath in the worid, 30x 

Hot 00 feet, covered with 20,000 feet of 

0 colored’ glass. Reached direct by 

: GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

Springs. For books write to F. I. WHITNEY, 
= P. & T. A., G. N. Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn. 








BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


(NEW MBERS.) 
No. 71. Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
Cantos, I. and II. 
No. 72. Poe’s Raven, and other complete Poems. 
No. 7374, Macaulay’s Essay on rd Clive. 
No. 75. Webster’s Reply to Hayne. 
No. 76.-77. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
o. 78. American Patriotic Selections: 
The Declaration of Independence. 
Lincoln’s Inaugural, Emancipation Proclamation, 
and Gettysburg Speech, and Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 
No. 85. Shelley’s Skylark, and Adonais. 
No, 86. Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth. (In 
preparation.) 
No. 87. Spencer’s Philosophy of Style. 
No. 88. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. (Selected.) 
No, 89. Cowper’s Task. Book II. 
Mailing price: single numbers, 12 cents; double 
numbers, 24 cents. 


Send for complete List of Titles. 





HISTORICAL CLASSIC READINGS 

With Introductions and Explanatory Notes. The 
following numbers are now ready : 

1. Discovery of America. Washington Irving, 

2. Settlement of Virginia Capt. a Smith, 

3 eg A of Plymouth Plantation. Gov. 
William Bradford. 

r® a Philip’s War, and Witchcraft in 
New England. Gov. Thomas Hutchinson 

5. Discovery and Exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. John Gilmary Shea, 

6. Champlain and His Associates. 
Parkman. 

7. Braddock’s Defeat. 


Francis 


Francis Parkman. 


8, First Battles of the Revolution. Edward 
Everett. 

9 Colonial Pioneers. James Parton. 

10. Heroes of the Revolution, James Parton. 
Other numbers in preparation. From 40 to 64 pages 


each. Mailing price, 12 cents per copy. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Pubs., 774 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, 


25 miles West of NIAGARA FALLS, 


JULY FTth to AUGUST 15th. 


Voice Culture, Extempore Speech, 


Training of Body, Effective Oratory, 


Reading, Recitation, Shakespeare, Pedagogical Course, Mind Culture 4 


special feature. Practical for all. 


Send for Circulars. 


SILAS S. NEFF, President, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MARYIN'S 


FIRE &BURGLaR 


> 


pe FANTILE 

od [aise Lp 

“ae DISEASES | 
<CURED BY 


<< 2/ @aticitira 


EVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
disfiguring, itch:ng, burning, scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im- 
purty of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hereditary, is apeodiy. eae, and eco- 
| nomically cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, 
consisting of CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
| Beautifier, and Curicuna RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and Y , —--y- vf Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Parents, save your children years 
of mental and physical suffering. Begin now. 
Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia chiidhood 
are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price,CuTIcURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


§2~ Baby's skin and scalp purified and beau-_aed 
titied by CuTIcuRA SOAP. ws | 





Y D 
HAVE M/E RTEN PROVEMENT 
HoT, FOUND J 


OTHER MAKES: 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY Av! 


INVESTIGATION 
By THOSE Woige TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
°*MARVIN SAFE CO 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHI-s 





Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated_CUTICURA ANTI-P JAN PLASTER. 25c 


LONDON. ENCLAND. 











~UK BADs AND Witdl cause Bavy Ww gal lu weilgut. 
} MOTHER BOVININ E WILL build up the bones and aa. 
WILL give color to the cheeks and lips by creating new blood. WILL make the 
flesh firm and rosy. WILL nourish perfectly the most nervous system, thus remov- 
ing fretfulness and crying. WILL lay the foundation for a vigorous and healthy 
childhood by supplying the neces<ary elements to sustain the body. _ BOVININE 
contains the salts of meats so necessary for the proper growth of the organs of the 
body. It will sustain life for weeks by injection, and has saved many a child suffer- 
ing from diphtheria and unable to swallow even liquids. _BOVININE is pre- 
pared by a new process without cooking, therefore requires no effort of the system to 
absorb it. WHEN the nursing mother is run down and her appetite fails, when the 
milk dimishes in both quantity and quality, BOVININE is of the greatest service, 
causing by its tonic properties an increase of appetite and a greater supply of those 
elements for the production of rich nailk for the little ones, building up the weak and 
worn-down mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child. 


‘BOYNTON’ 
HOT 





ESTABLISHED 1849. INCORPORATED 1884, 










| 


FOR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


These Heaters have been pronounced by scientific experts to be the most 
effective, economical, and of the best mechanical coustruc- 
tion of any on the market. 
Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated BOYNTON FURNACES, RANGES, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CoO., 


207 & 299 Water St., New York. 47 & 49 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
Send for Pamphlet “* Recent Advances in the Heating of Schools.” 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1889-90 sssticsve'osi, vost nooks ror'each- 


catalogue of our hooks free to any address. 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Cer Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. Excellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 6 
to gocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

¥ Ibs. dou very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When enue Se 
particular and state if you want Hormosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Remember we deal only in Pure 
Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old Relia 


and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
Great American Tea Co., gt and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 283, 


ETC. 








Is now ready. 128 page classified 
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A curious watch.—An ingenious pris- 
oner at Karius, Bohemia, recently con- 
structed a watch, three inches in dia- 
meter, with no other tools or materials ex- 
cept two needles, a spool of thread, a news- 
paper, and some rye straw. The wheels, 
staffs, and pinions are all made of the rye 
straw, which, it is well known, is quite 
coarse and tough. It runs six hours with 
out winding, and keeps good tame. It is 
now in possession of the prefect of Karius, 
who considers it the greatest marvel of the 
Nineteenth century. 


Ladies and all lovers of fine teas will 
recognize the chance of a life-time in the 
inducements offered in premiums and 
discounts to introduce and get orders for 
New Teas from the select Tea Gardens of 
China and Japan, imported by the Great 
American Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, New 
York. All guaranteed absolutely pure. 
Handsome new premiums of imported 
China lamps, etc., given away with orders 
or discounts made if preferred. 


Schools where laboratory expemments 
are conducted will do well to send to 
Messrs. Buliock & Crenshaw, of 528 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, manufacturers and 
- yy of Chemical Apparatus, who 
make a specialty of Pure Chemicals, for 
colleges and schools. Illustrated priced 
catalogues will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 


It will be an interesting fact to profess- 
ors, teachers, governesses, musicians, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, copyists, 
cashiers, and other professional and cleri- 
cal worker’s that the Womans Exchange 
Teachers’ Bureau for both sexes, under 
the able direction of Miss C. L. Werner, at 
329 Futth avenue, New York, supplies col- 
leges, schools, churches, and business 
firms with the help they need; and the 
high appreciation in which her services 
are held is attested by the continual appli- 
cations for them. 


From the way T. 8. Denison, ot Uhi- 
cago, pushes THE TEACHERS’ AND STU- 
DENTs’ LIBRARY, we judge he must have a 
remarkably good thing. The book has 
been the most successful one ever offered 
to teachers. A new edition has just been 
published, at the very low price of $2.50. 


The history of our own land is para- 
mount in importance for school study, 
over the story of any other country in the 
world. In Scudder’s History of the 
United States, by Horace E. Scudder, 
with maps and illustrations, published by 
Messrs. Taintor Brothers & Co., 18 Astor 
Place, New York, the leading characteris- 
tics are : Well-considered and well-written 
texts, logical division into periods ; a sug- 
gestive method ; the insertion of topical 
analysis for review, beautiful illustra- 
tions ; superior mechanical execution; a 
low price. Send for circular. 


Are you hard of hearing? If so, let us 
recommend to your consideration the 
fact that Deafness and Head Noises are 
said to be cured by Peck’s Invisible Tubu- 
lar Ear Cusions. It is alleged that even 
whispers are heard by means of this ap- 
pliance. It is comfortable and convenient 
and is sold by F. Hiscox, only, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. Write for book of 
proofs free. 


Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul. 


For the Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., July, 1890, the CHicaGo, 
MILWAUKEE & St. Paut RaiLway Co. 
will sell reduced rate excursion tickets 
from Chicago and all other points on its 
5,700 miles of thoroughly equipped road 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North Dak- 
ota; and all railroads in the United States 
will sell excursion tickets to St. Paul and 
return for this occasion via the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. Paut Rattway. For 
Circulars of information containing 
further particulars, please addiess A. V. 
H. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

0. Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European pan, Elevators and 
ab Modern Conveniences. : 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

and elevated railroads to all You 





can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the nrarket. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, serupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal] qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 


known to pharmacy. 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


For the last forty 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highiy con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 


possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer's Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 


in the city of its manufacture 


Ayer’s Sarsapariila 


PREPARED 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Seld by Druggists. §1, six #5 


BY 


Worth £5 a bottie, 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 


Vlive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and pos essing the emollient 
properties of Olive Oi), it is unsurpassed tor the 
loulet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 


tor the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids, If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. KiIpsTern, 32 Cedar St., N. Y. 


DE AF is.heniaruz 
fertable. s fal w SHIOnS, Wty ecard. Com 


cu 
, here al Seld by F. MISC, 
onl,, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok of proof FRER. 











AROUND THE WORLD 
“*ha-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
of Beatty's Celebrated Organs 
Fiance, bas returned 
home from @ tour Around 
the World.""—News. 


S BEATTY'S ORGANS 
~Only $35; Pianos $180 


~ Warranted ten (le years, 


_ Write for Catalogue. 
Address or call Upon Manel &. beatty, Washington, New Jersey 















MENEELY & OOMPANY. 
WEST TROY, N.Y, RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all others. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Best guality Copper a Tin BELLS 


For ALSO Chit PS a PE 
Price wie sne Hees Ware canen 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


petin< dy Copper and Tin for . Poet 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FU 
WARRANTED, Catsleguecens Pree 











VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciscinssti, O, 
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NO TRUST save_in THE Justice OF THE PEOPLE. 
NO COMBINATION except THAT OF SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL 


MERIT AND MECHANICAL EXCELLENCE WITH REASONABLE PRICES. 


THE MUTUAL Book COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE CONTINENTAL READERS, READING SPELLERS, AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 
Containing not only all the valuable features of older series, but presenting special characteristics of their own. 


Khe Best Hooks at the Ez0west F*rices. 


Members of State and County Boards of Education about to select School Books, should consider—First: The Educational 
Merits of the Books offered. Second: Their Mechanical Excellence. Third: The prices at which they can be obtained. 
We would therefcre direct attention to the CONTINENTAL READERS AND SPELLERS, as being offered in competition with 
any other on this basis. 

On examination they will be found to contain all the latest improvements known to the class-room, having been completed witbin 
the last two years, and just been thoroughly revised. The paper is of the very best quality; the type is clear and distinct; the 
illustrations the finest that can be produced ; the printing and press work is not excelled by our best magazines ; the binding the most 
durable as well as attractive kind, and the authors well known as teachers of long experience in our public schools and authors of 
several educational works. 


The **CONTINENTAL SERIES” ave known throughout the country as the “INDEPENDENT SERIES,” 80 
called from the fact that they are not controlled by any combination or school book syndicate, resting their claim 
for patronage on their merits alone. 

THE MUTUAL BOOK COMPANY, as its name indicates, is founded on a mutuality of interest of men who are actually 
engaged in the preparation and manufacture of the books published, and will furnish sufficient guarantee as to its ability to carry out 
any contracts with which it may be favor:d. We respectfully ask all friends of education who are opposed to monopolies, and who have 
the educational interests of the country at heart, to carefully examine the Continental Readers and Spellers, and if found to be equal, if 
not superior to those issued by syndicate houses, to urge their adoption for school use at the proper time. 

The prices of the “CONTINENTAL SERIES” are from 25 to 30 per cent. lower than any other series published. 























Criticism Invited. Special Rates to School Boards. Correspondence Solicited. 
AGENTS WANTED. Specimen Pages sent on Application. 


358 & 360 BROOME ST., DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 
NEW YORK CITY. MANAGER: 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 








Allthe American Educational Publications, Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
code, mailed on application. Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. KINDERGARTEN ‘sorus | gusts." 


THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. J New YorK. 
Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, Send 10 cents for 


trtal-botte MONROE'S NEW READERS AND SPELLERS 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens.) waANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
“P. D. & S. PENS.”’ wry ee 


“No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen, Send 10 cents for Sample Cara. STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A. S. BARNES 4 C0., 111 & 113 William Stree, NEW YORK. s.- ware SCHOOLS OF DELAWARE. 


Dover, DEL., June 2, 7890. 




















* THIS HISTROY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.’’—Chicago Advance, 


THE UNITED STATES. Messrs. Cowrertuwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. Gentlemen :—Ata meeting of the State Board of Education 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. of Delaware, held May 28, 1890, Monroe’s New Readers 
ye Se. SO and Spellers were unanimously adopted for exclusive use 


F : . : ' 2 i > of ’ ri ye years. 

“On account of its broad philosophical spirit. its insight into in the Public Schools of Delaware tor a period of five yez 

Causes, and its lucid style, | regard it as one of e most valuable ° m ATIT CG vf 2Y 
contributions yet made to American History.”— Prof. JOHN FISKE. (Signed) JOHN F. SAULSBURY, 
“It isa compact and well-balanced work by a 
philosophical student of American history. He 
writes with commendable calmness and impar- 
tiality, and gives in a volume of less than 300 
pages an exceqtiagty interesting outline .f Amer- 

jean History.”—N. ¥. Sun, 


*," Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES, Terms given on applicatiin, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. Address, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 





. > . * - rp) 

“A masterly statement of the constitutional Secretary of State Board of Educati: N. 

and political history of the country. It is com- 

prehensive and adequate, yet wonderiully clear 

and compact. Its value is equally great tor 

ce reading or for reference.””—School Jour- 
nal, 








CORRESPONDENCE with reference to examination and introduction of these READERS 's 
cordially invited, and will receive prompt attention. Catalogue and Specimen Fages sent Free. 

















A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
: ° 0., ; 
Sole Gv. Gor, Chestaut & 12th sts: | National Crayon Co., Philadelphi?. 
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